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Preface. 



The scope and arrangement of the present treatise are 
sufficiently explained in the Introduction. 

I do not, by any means, claim to have exhansted my 
snbject in these pages. Indeed, the field of investigation is a 
Wide one, and I have explored only a eomparatively small 
eorner of it, although many more texts have, at least partly, 
been examined than those mentioned in the List of Works 
eonsnlted. 

The abbreviations used will be readily understood: they 
are those nsnally employed in works that deal with English 
philology. 

Referenee to any part of the treatise will be facilitated 
by the Table of Contents and the Index of Words. 

Some diffieulty was experieneed in the use of teehnieal 
terms, more especially in finding equivalent English expressions 
for the German "seh webende Betonung", "Taktumstellung", &e. 
I have usually plaeed the German, in brackets, after the English 
terms. 

In eonclusion I have to State my indebtedness, for the 
earlier part of my essay, to Prof. Morsbach's Mittelenglische 
Grammatik, and at the same time to express to him my 



TI 

thanks for valuable hints received from him during the progress 
of the work. Besides, the remarks on p. 107 to the end of 
Chapter II, are partly based on notes of his Leetures, espeeially 
the arrangement of polysyllabie nouns ander various types. 

Göttingen, March, 1898. 

George J. Tamson. 
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Introduction. 

The revival of alliterative poetry in the fourteenth Century 
is one of the most remarkable features in the history of English 
literature. For the Student of language this poetry is of special 
importance, because alliteration affords one of the principal 
criteria for ascertaining the accent of words. From this point 
of view the alliterative poems of that period have as yet been 
too little examined, and we possess hitherto no work or article 
in which this subject is comprehensively dealt with. 

It will therefore be the object of the present investigation 
to examine carefuUy, especially in Compounds, the word-stress 
in Middle English, as it may be deduced from the accentuation 
prevailing among our alliterative poets. 

In this connection simple or uncompounded words need 
not be considered, as in such words, when they consist of more 
than one syllable, the chief stress in Middle English, in agree- 
ment with the practice in Old and in Modern English, is con- 
stantly laid on the first syllable, which is the root-syllable (cf. 
Morsbach, Me. Gramm. § 20). 

Apart from Bichard the Redeies three important works of 
considerable extent, of diflferent dates, and by diflferent authors, 
have been used as the basis of our investigation, viz. the so- 
called Troy-Book, the Morte Arthure and Piers the Plowman. 

Considered from a metrical point of view, the first of 
these is undoubtedly the most important, owing to its superiority 
over the other poems, especially over Piers the Plowman, in 
respect to the care and accuracy with which the System of 
alliteration has been applied. 

Although the foUowing few observations concerning the 
authorship, the time of composition, and the dialect of our 
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poems may contain nothing new, it will perhaps not be out 
of place, if we briefly recapitulate what is known in respect 
to these several matters. 

The Troy-Booh, 

Various opinions have been expressed on the question of 
the authorship of this work. Donaldson, in the Prefaee to his 
edition of the Troy-Booh for the E. E. T. S., advoeates the view 
that the poet who wrote the Morte Arthure is also the author 
of the Troy-Book, He bases this opinion ehiefly on the simi- 
larity of the vocabulary in both works, and says: „In both 
poems we find the same peculiar words and phrases, the same 
peculiarities of thought, the same favourite subjeets, and the 
same methods of viewing and representing them: even the 
diflPerences of thought and expression are such as could be 
presented only by the same mind in diflferent moods." 

Morris, in the Prefaee to his edition of Early English 
4 ^ Alliterative Poems, for the E. E. T. S., is inclined to see the 
author of the Troy-Book in the writer of those poems. He 
adduces the foUowing reasons in support of this opinion: 
„...for, leaving out identical and by no means common ex- 
pressions, we find the same power of description and the 
same tendency to inculcate moral and religious truths on all 
occasions where an opportunity presents itself." 

Remarks, somewhat vague and general in expression, like 
those quoted, are hardly convincing. A more accurate exa- 
mination of this subject is found in Trautmanns article „Der 
Dichter Huchown und seine Werke^ (Anglia I p. 109 sq.). On 
the basis of metrical investigations , he reaches the conclusion 
that the Morte Arthure and the Troy-Book are not by the 
same band. This question was afterwards again dealt with 
by Brandes in his essay „Die me. Destruction of Troy und 
ihre Quelle'^ {Engl, Studien VHI p. 398 ._8q.). Against Traut- 
mann he upholds the authorship of Huchown for our poem. 

It would carry us beyond the scope of the present treatise 
to enter more fully into this question. We would, however, 
oflPer one more remark on the subject. When Wyntown, in 
Pe Originale Cronykil of Scotland, v. 304 sq. says of Huchown: 
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He made ])e gret Gest of Arthure 

And pe Awntyre of Gawane 

Pe Pystyl als of Swete Swsane, 
it may appear stränge that, if Huchown were also the author 
of the Troy-Book, Wyntown should have made no mention 
whatever of this work, a poem botli more extensive and 
certainly not less important than those tliat are mentioned 
by him. 

Formerly the Troy-Book was assigned to the seeond half 
of the fourteenth Century. Aceording to Kölbing (Engl. Stud. 
XI 285), the poet of the Troy-Book clearly imitated Chaueer. 
The poem must, therefore, be later, about the beginning of 
the fifteenth Century, and consequently cannot be ascribed, as 
it has been, to Shir Hew of Eglintoun. 

With reference to the dialect of the Troy-Book, Luick 
{Anglm XI ^,406), says: „Consequently the Troy-Book will 
probably belong to the northern part of the West -Midland". 

Morte Arthure. 

Aceording to Trautmann {Anglia I, p. 109 sq.), Huchown 
is probably to be accepted as the author of the Morte Arthure 
(cf. also T. P. Harison: A Study of the ME. Poem, The Fystal 
of Susan. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Publications, vol. VIII No. 4 
Baltimore 1893; but also ten Brink, Hist, of English Lit. II, 
p. 402 sq., and Luick, 1. c. p. 586). 

With reference to the time and locality of the coinposition 
of the Morte Arthure ten Brink (1. c. p. 403) says: „The author 
of this poem wrote probably in the north of England towards 
the beginning of the fifteenth Century". And Luick (1. c. p. 586): 
„In any case our poem is not of Midland origin, but more 
northern than all the documents which we have hitherto con- 
sidered". 

Piers the Ploivman. 

For this work we possess distinct data as to authorship 
and time of composition. The facts in eonnection with these 
poiuts are generally known and accepted. The author of the 
poem is William Langland (or Langley), who was born about 
1331 in south Shropshire at Cleobury Mortimer situated between 
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Ludlow and Kiddemiinster, and wiio died about tlu; yrar 1400. 
The pcein is preaerved iu nnmerons MSS. in three different 
TersioDH: the A-text 13G2, the B-text 1377, and the C-text 1393. 
As to the dialect of the work, Skeat (Clar. Preea. edition, 
vol. II p. Mi.) gives liia opinion as follows: „There can be 
little doubf that the true dialect of the anthor is best re- 
pveBented by M>SS. of the B-text, and that this dialect was 
mainly Midland, with occaaional introduction of Southern forma. 
The A-text was printcd from the Vernon MS., aa thia aeemed 
to be the best MS., «pon the whole; none of the MSS. of that 
text being veiy Batiafaetory. Bnt the Vernon MS. differs in 
dialeet from almost all other copiea of the poem; the acribe, 
who haa written ont a large number of other poema also, haa 
tnrned everything into the Southern dialect. The MSS. of the 
C-test are mostly in a Midland dialect, but it is remarkable 
that many of them frequently introduce Weatern forma, as if 
the anthor's copy had been mnltiplied at a time when he had 
retnmed to the Weat of England", (cf. Morabach, Me. Gramm. 
§3 Anm. 2: »Also the so-called B-text of Langland'a Fms the 
Plowman afforda evidence of an altogether insufficJL'iit nature 
as to qneations of dialect".)') 



Sichard the Redeles. 
The poem of Richard the Redeles, so cailed by Skeat 
aecording to this expression m the lirat verae of Paaana Primus: 

Note, Richard the Redeles ■ reweth on gou-self, 
consists of a Frologus of 87, and of fonr Passus respectively 
of U4, lfl2, 371, and 93 versee. Skeat (I.e. p. Ixxxiii aq.) 
aaaigns it to the year 1399 and to the author of Piers the 
Plowman. 



Äa we atated before, from a metrical point of view, the 
Troy-Book is the moat important of cur texta, because it is 
the most regnlar in the use of alliteration. As a rule there 

') For the dialect of the B-text, Bee the disaertatiun uf Krön, Unter- 
siichungen au W. Langky etc.. Erlangen ItiSä. Tliere (pp, 13, 27 sq. and 
p. 53) the MS. Land Mise. ä51 ia statcd tu be in the poet's liaudwriting, 
wbieh 18 distinctly denied by Hurabaoh (Me. Gramm. § I2it Anm. S). Skeat 
alao {p. Izviii) believea this MS. to be „the authoi'a aotugmph copy*. 



are two accented words in the first and one in the second 
half of the verse. Only occasionally do we meet with verses 
containing merely one alliterative word in each half-verse, or 
with 80-ealled „erossed alliteration" (ef. Lawrence, Chapters 
on Allit Verse, p. 77). 

Metrically the Morte Arthure is less eorreet than the 
Troy-Book, whereas the deviations from the identity of stressed 
and alliterative words are most frequent in Piers the Plowman. 
These facts are generally known, and will be confirmed and 
illustrated by the foUowing investigation, which will, therefore, 
at the same time present a contribution, although a modest 
one, to the knowledge of the metrieal composition of Middle 
English alliterative verse. 






Chapter L 



We possess various means for ascertaining the word-stress 
in Middle English: 1. The language of the poets: rhythm, al- 
literation, rhyme. 2. Certain ehanges in the language: weaken- 
ings of Sounds, syncope etc. 3. Conelusions drawn from Modern 
English, both from the aecentuation of the present day, and 
from direct evidenee of an earlier date, e. g. from the Mani- 
pülus Vocabulorum belonging to the sixteenth Century (cf. Mors- 
bach, Me. Gramm, § 18). 

Among those diflPerent tests, we shall principally use that 
of alliteration, for, as Schipper (Grundriss IV p. 1038) puts it: 
„The supreme law for the connection between word-stress and 
metrical stress requires, in all verse based upon the principle 
of accent, that the latter should be in agreement with the 
former. This applies in an equal measure to the alliterative 
line and to „equipedal" verse („gleiehtaktige Versarten")". 
Where in our texts this agreement is not found to exist, we 
shall have to decide by means of one or other of the criteria 
mentioned above, whether the aecentuation in question can be 
justified or not. 

We divide the material collected in the foUowing pages 
into two principal groups, a Germanic or English and a Ro- 
mance group. In the further subdivision of the former we 
follow the one adopted by Morsbach in his Middle English 
Grammar. 

For reasons already referred to in the Introduction we 
base our conelusions in the cases that will come under dis- 
cussion, in the first place on the Troy-Book 



A. The Germanic or English Element^) 
I. Orisrinal Nominal Compounds and their Analognes. 

a) In the Troy-Booh: 

drowsmythis, 1588. 

belmakers, 1589. 

belt stid, 5940. 

blddsmythis, 1592. 

bödword, bödeword, 6262, 8315. 

bürgh-men, 8570. 

euensangtyme, 8919. 

göldsmytheSy 1584. 

herne-pon, 8775. 

horse fete, hörsfet, 5834, 6560. 

lefS'Oles, lefe-sals,S37, 1167. (Cf. Chaucer, Reves T,: levesel). 

nightwdcche, 7352: 

Nightwacche for to wdke, waites to blow, 

But also sköute-wacche, sköwte wacche, 1089, 6042. 
söpertyme, 3398. 
förward (= agreement), 548, 602, 636, 651, 704, 2440, 2727, 

3123, 7985, 9312; (= vanguard) 1148, 5860. 

The first part of the word has the ehief stress, quite 
regularly. We find this accentuation already in OE. and like- 
wise still in the Modem Dutch voorwaarde. 

förwise, 2539, 3950. 

äfterwarde, 121. 

eftsones, 2478, 7245, 11518. (Cf. p. 16.) 

duerthwert^ öuerthwert, 7532, 8348. 

These also have the regulär stress. 

wanspede has the stress on the first syllable in v. 9327; 
in V. 7945 on the seeond: 

My wonsped to aspie in dispite ay. 

If the rime-letters are here plaeed correctly in the first half 
verse, we must assume that the accentuation of this word was 



*) In this division we also place words of Eomance origin, when 
they are provided with a Gemianic prefix, and formations like söper- 
tyme. 
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a shifting one. In OE. the syllable wan- (won-) was stressed, 
as it is still in Modern Dutch, e. g. wdnhoop, despair 

mishap, 2069, 13133. 
misrewle, mysrewle, 6128, 7952. 

In OE, in such Compounds, the prefix mis- was regularly 
stressed. In ME. the accentuation varies (cf. Morsbach, § 24"^, 
and Anm. c). In our texts we have discovered only one 
example of unstressed mis-: myserüle, Rieh, the Redeies, Pdss. 
4, 3. In the Manip. Vocab. we find misdeede 52, 33, but mis- 
happe 27, 27, and misrewle 95, 44. In Mod. E. this prefix is 
unstressed, as in mtstdke, mishdp, or has a weak stress, as in 
nilsdeed. Sweet {Ä New Engl. Gram. § 919) says: „Some pre- 
fixes which have a very definite meaning and are phonetically 
capable of being detached from the body of a word have in 
consequence come to be feit as independent words, the prefix 
and the body of the word being balanced against one another, 
as it were, by each receiving e(j[ual stress", and quotes among 
his examples the word 'mis'conduct in which the dots indicate 
his accentuation. To me it seems more than doubtful that 
both parts of the word receive „equal stress", although certainly 
the prefix is not altogether unstressed. 

Compounds with the negative particle im-, which in OE. 
had still mostly the chief stress on the first part, shift their 
accent in ME. In Mod. E. this prefix is usually unaccented, 
or has a secondary stress, as in imhelief (cf. Sweet, NE. Gram. 
§ 919, and Morsbach § 24 ^ and Anm. a). 

vnhest (= monster), 7766. 
vnkyndness, 144, 1923. 
vnpössible, 258. 
unsUthe, 117. 
vnelene, 1639, 1845. 
vnfdithful, 714. 
vntrüly, 723. 

b) in the Morte Arthure. 

bdle-fyre, 1048. 

blöd-hondes, 3640. 

cdremane, 957. (Cf. Oxf Dici: carman.) 



cöpe-borde, 206. (Cf. Oxf. Dict.: cupboard.) 
crösse-dayes, 3212. 
dede-thrdwe, 1150: 

The theeffe at the dede-thrawe so throly tyme thryngez 
Cf. Gamelyn 24: 

On his deep hed to a-hide Goddes wille. 

Here, perhaps, a shifting of acceiit took place (cf. Morsb. 
§§ 26, 27). In OE. the first part of the word had of course 
the Chief stress (cf. Beowulf 2901) 
düle-cotes, 4336. 
euensange, euesange, 894, 900. 
eye-Uddes, 3953: 

Lokes one his eye-liddis, that lowkhide wäre faire, 

Probably here also a shifting of accent may be assumed. 
fäa-mene, 303. 
fote-mene, 1989. 
hännde-hrede, 2229. 
hdnsemane, hdnsemeney 2662, 2743. (In the Gloss. Index explained 

as henchman, page. Cf. Skeat, Etym, Dict: henchman.) 
herne-pane, 2229. 

ketelle-hattes, kätille-hatte, 2993, 3516, 3995. 
mörne-while, 2001, 3223. 
neke-bone, 2771: 

And brustene his neke-bone, that alle his breste stoppede! 

Here also, perhaps, a shifting of accent. Cf. Burns's Tarn 
o'Shanter: 

Whare drunken Charlie brak's neck-bane. 
schdft-monde, 2546, 3843, 4232. 
schippemene, 1212. 
schirreues, 725. 
schynbawde, 3846. 
toppe-castelles, 3616. 
wätyre-mene, 741. 
wölfe-heuede, 1093. 
förchipe, 3678. 
företoppe, 1078. 
förheuede, 1080. 
förestayne, 742. 
förtethe, 1089, but 
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forstemej 3664: 

So stowtüy the forsterne one the stam hyttis, 
or shonld we perhaps assnme that the first half-verse contains 
only one rime-letter and in that ease accentnate forsterne'^ 
frowarde, 3345. 

selcouthe, seUcouthe, seUcouthely, 75, 1298, 1948, 3252, 3531. 
in-came, 2009, but 
in-come, 2171 : 

Bot Kayous at the in-come was kepyd vn-fayre. 
A case analogons to that of forsterne. 
öuer-hande, 4300. 
öuerlynge, 289, 520, 710. 
öwte-ileSy öwt illes, 30, 2359. 
öwte-mowntes, 3909. 

öwte landes, owt londes, 2607, 2723, but 
owt'löndys, 3697: 

When ledys of owt-londys leppyne in waters, 
again a case analogons to those above. 

mcouthe, 3449, but 
vncöwthe, 3514: 

And that castelle es cawghte with vncöwthe ledys. 

With aecented un- the word occurs also in Chaneer (Koch 
I, S. 161): 
So uncouth and so riche, and wroght so weel {Kn, T, 1639), 

in Spenser (Günther, S. 31) : 

In some straunge habit, after uncouth wize (513 b) 

And douhtfully dismayd through that so uncouth sight (328b), 

in Marlowe (BuUen's edition): 

An uncouth pain torments my grieved soul (I, 45), 

in Shakspere (Schmidt, S. 1415): 

And thus hegins: What uncouth ill evenf (Luc. 1598), 

in Jonson (Wilke, S. 44): 

May he our rise. It is no uncouth thing (I, 404). 
In the modern literary language we find only uncouth, 
but the modern dialects lay the stress on the first syllable, 
because, in consequence of the special development of meaning, 
the force of the word as a Compound was no longer feit. 
Cf. Morsbach, Me. Gram. § 26 p. 67. 
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unfaire, 303. 

vnblythely, 1434. 

vnfdye^ 279(5. 

vnfers, 4122. 

vnfrely, 780. 

vn-lordly, vnlördlyeste, 1267, 1313. 

vn-mete, 4070. 

vn-resonable, 3452. 

vnryghtwyslye, 329. 

vnsekyrly, 96G. 

vn-semly^ 1044. 

vn-slely, 979. 

vn-söwnde, 3290, 3931, 3942. 

vn-spdrely, vn-spdryly, 235, 3160. 

vn-tenderly, vn-tendirly, 1144, 2575. 

vn-trewe, vn-trctvely, 886, 4227. 

vnwittyly, 3802. 

vn-wynly, vnwynnly, 955, 1302, 1481, 3562. 

vnwyse, 3317. 

c) in Pier« ^Äe Plotvman. 

Before proceeding to the examination of the examples from 
Langland'B poem, we must once more emphasise the fact that 
he uses alliteration in a very free and irregulär manner, and 
that we have therefore to practise special caution in deducing 
rules for the accentuation of words from his work. Cf. also 
p. 17 under inwit, Luick {Anglia XI p. 430) pronounees, on 
this point, the following opinion: „Langley's poem shows a 
peculiar irregularity in the construetion of his verse. At one 
time his verse flows on quite smoothly and pleasantly, especially 
at the end of the Passus, at another time we find such an 
accumulation of unstressed syllables and so faulty a distribution 
of accented ones, that the rhythm is almost entirely lost, and 
many passages aflford examples of the worst alliterative verse 
of the fourteenth Century (on the treatment of Alliteration cf. 
also Btthlbring, Anglia^ Beiblatt VII). Moreover, the placing 
of the rime-letters is often unsatisfactory or faulty: they fall on 
syllables, that have no verbal or syntactic stress, nay more, 
they are often entirely absent". Skeat also (Clar. Press Edit. 
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vol. II p. Ixi) gives an equally unfavourable verdict on the 
poet's metrical practice: „. . . Langland was not very partieular 
about hiß metre. He frequently neglects to observe the striet 
rules, and evidently eonsidered metre of mueh less importanee 
than the sense". 

We shall now illustrate those remarks more fully by a 
few examples. 

As in the foUowing verse: 
He scholde not he so hardi ' to deceyue so the peple (A. Pr. 76) 

we frequently find an unstressed syllable provided with the 
alliteration. It would seem that L. himself was not satisfied 
with this verse, for in the B-text it appears in the form: 
His seel shulde nou^t be sent' to deceyue the peple. 

An improvement in the later texts is also found in: 
Bot the parisch prest and he ' departed the seiner (A. Pr. 78). 

for which we have in B: 

For tJie parisch prest and the pardoner' parten the siluer 
and in C: 

The parsheprest and the pardoner' parten the seiner. 

In the foUowing verse the alliteration of the first half- 
line is not carried on into the second, which has instead an 
alliteration of its own: 

J^oure grdce and ^oure göod happc ^oure welthe for to 
wynne (A 1, 176). 

This verse is not found in B and C. 

In B Prol. 180: 
And helden hem vnhardy and here conseille fehle. 
the ehief-letter is found at the beginning of an unstressed word. 

In A 1, 11: 
And seide, 'merd, nmdame' what is this to mene?' 
the ehief-letter begins the latter of the two strong syllables 
in the second half-line. 

The alliteration fails altogether in: 

That one is vesture ' from chele the to saue (B I, 23). 

Cases like the preceding ones show sufficiently that L. 
does not bestow mueh care on his metre. Further proofs of 
this negligence will be found in the discussion of the foUowing 
examples. 
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When these occur in all the three texts, we quote from 
A; when they are wanting in A, we take them from B, and 
from C when neither A nor B eontains the example. 
bdtte-nelde, C 7, 218 (pdk-neelde, A 5, 126). 
hodyhalf, B 13, 317. 
cMrityme, B 5, 161. 
colplontes, A 7, 273: 

Bot I haue porettes and percyl' and moni colplontes. 

Here we have probably to assume that the chief rime- 
letter is wanting and to aeeentuate the first part of the word. 
ddy-sterre, A 6, 83. 
döre-nayl, A 1, 161. 
döre-tre, B 1, 185. 
eige-siht, A 10, 52. 
fenel-seed, A 5, 156. 
ferthing-worth, A 5, 156. 
feste-dayes, C 6, 30. 
gleo-mon, A 11, 110. 
lynne-seed, \ 
lik'seed, \ c 13, 190. 
lente-seed, ) 

Unäe-Uggere, ) ^ ^^^ 
loue-dayes, ) 

lyf'holynesse, C 6, 80; C 22, 111. 
meeltyme, C 8, 133. 
möot'halle, B 4, 135. 
mülle-stones, C 21, 295. 

peny-ale I ß 5 320. 

podyng-ale, ) 

plomtres, A 5, 16. 

rügge-bones, A 5, 193. 

shipmen, B 15, 354, 361. 

somer-tyme, B 15, 94. 

syde-borde, B 13, 36. 

syde-taUe, B 12, 200; C 16, 42. 

wombe-cloutes, B 13, 63. 

U-gurdeles, A 9, 79 has the correct stress (cf. Morsbach § 23, 1, 

Anm. 1). So also: 
bismeres, B 10, 289. 
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bylyue, C 2, 18 by-lyue, C 6, 21 (livelihood). 

by-heste, C 21, 322: 

And dudest hem breJce here huxomnesse' tJiortv false hy-heste. 

The prefix hi- had already usually lost its accent in OE. 
But we still find cases where it was stressed both in OE. and 
in ME. Cf. Morsbach, Me, Gram. §23, and Anm. 1, where 
among the examples of original prefix-stress the word heheste 
is also quoted. 

In all the other passages in P. P. where this word oceurs, 
it is always found as here, at the end of the verse (A3, 122; 
Bll,60; 011,250; 019,123), once (0.23,118) at the end of 
the first halfverse, and hi- is always unstressed. Only in the 
verse quoted the idea might be suggested to make the prefix 
hi' the bearer of the alliteration, but more probably we have 
to assume that the rime-letter is placed irregularly in the seeond 
half verse. 

forhöde, B 15, 570: 

Ären ferme as in the fdith * goddes förhode elles. 

Here also the rhythm seems to require the aecentuation 
förbod, But in 4, 138 for- does not bear the alliteration. 

före-sleuySy A 5, 64. 

man-kynde, 11, 246, cf. also Shakspere (König 1,65): 

To the whole ra^e of manJcind, high or loiv {Tim. IV. 1,40); 

Thou common whore of mankind, thatpufst odds. {Tim. IV. 3, 42). 

esteward, esttvarde, 1, 14; 2, 133. 

selcouth, selcouthe, selcouthes, selkouthes, 1, 5; B 11, 355; 

B 12, 133; B 15, 579; 19, 148. 

foreward, {= agreement), A 4, 13; A 7, 38; förward, B 11, 63; 
(== foremost) A 10, 127. 

All these have the regulär old aecentuation. 

afterwarde, 18, 62: 

Änd afterivarde atvaite' hoo hath moost neede. 

This verse again is metrically defective, as the chief-letter 
is wanting. We cannot, therefore, prove the aecentuation 
afterwarde from it. 

In B 16, 169: 

Estwarde and westwarde' I awayted after faste 
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the (first) rime-letter, as is often the case in Langland, is placed 
on an unstressed or weakly accented syllable. We have, there- 
fore, to accentuate estwarde. 
euensong, A 5, 235. 

In A5, 190: 

Änd seeten so tu euensong' and songen sunt wMle, 
we should accentuate euensong, a case analogous to the preced- 
ing one. 

Compounds with arch-, which in Mod. E. have level stress, 
are accented on the first syllable in P. F.: 
erchebischopes, B 15, 239. 
erchedeJcenes, B 2, 173 aber 
erchedekenes, A. Pr. 92 (cf. Morsbach § 24, 2). 

„The accentuation drchhishop is far more frequent in 
Shakspere than the modern archhishop'^ (König p. 66). 

In Spenser (Günther p. 36): 
To Deanes, to ArchdeaconSj to Commissaries (516 b). 
misdede, misdedes, mysdedes, A 1, 142; A 3, 44; A 4, 77; A 5, 55; 

B5,487; C7,274; B10,371; Bll,131; B12,113; B13,386; 

B 16,242. 
myS'hap, mishappes, mys-happes, C 6, 34; A 8, 79; C 13, 201. 
mys-proud, mys-proude, C 8, 96; B 13, 436. 
vnstedefast, C 4, 390. 
vncomely, B 9, 160. 

vnhüxome, vnhüxum, B 2, 82; C 7, 16, 17; A 9, 93. 
vncristene, B 1, 93; B 10,350; B 11, 138. 
vndeuoutlyche, B Pr. 98. 
vn-grdcios, A 10, 206. 
vnhdrdy, B Pr. 180; B 18, 83. 
vnhende, B 20, 185; C 20, 249. 
vnJcöuth, B 7, 155. 
vn-kuynde, imkuyndeliche, vnkuyndenesse , vnkynde, vnhyndely, 

vnkyndenesse, AI, 66; Bl,19; A3,28; C4,264; B5,276, 

437; A 10, 177; B 13, 219, 379; C 15, 19; B 17, 249, 250, 

255, 342. 
vnlöfsom, vnloueliche, vnloveli^ A 5, 207; C 11, 262; C 15, 179. 
vnmeeble, vnmöebles, B 3, 267; C 11, 186. 
vnpdcient, C 7, 210. 
^mpdrfit, C 7, 119. 
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vnpossible, A 11, 225. 

vnredy, B 13, 216. 

vnri^tfully, vnryghtful, C 13, 18; B 19, 239. 

vnsduvourely, B 13, 43. 

vnsJcüful, C 7, 25. 

vntydy, C 4, 87; C 10, 262; B 20, 118. 

vntrewe, C 1, 89. 

vn-tyme, A 10, 196. 

vnwUUly, A 3, 101. 

For these Compounds with mis- and un- cf. the remarks 
above under a) and b). 

Under this division we may also class the verbal adjeetive 
with the negative partiele un-: 
vn-heled, vnhüed, B 14, 232; B 17, 319. 
eftsoneSy B 19, 5: 

/ fei eftsones a-slepe' and sodeynly me mette. 

In OE. the first part of this word was stressed, in ME. 
probably, as a rule , the second syllable (cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v.). 
Cf. also Chaucer: 

And to the chanoun he profred eftsone {Chan. Yem. T. 735). 

Lest hit he hent eftsones, so sat she {Leg, of Phil. 95). 

Cf. also p. 13. 
euene-cristene, euene-crystene, B 5, 440; B 17,250,260 is quoted. 
in the Oxf. Dict. with level stress 

ouer-plente, C 13, 234: 

Ouer-plente pryde norssheth' ther pouerte destrueth hit. 
This is the only example of the word in our texts. 

eletiene, elleuene, enleiie, A 2, 204; A 3, 174; C 10, 315; C 13, 174. 
Here the Old Germanic accentuation has been preserved, 
cf. Heliand 3423: 

an thia elliftun ttd, thtio ging thär äband tuo 
and Andreas, 664: 

nemne ellefne örettmasc^as. 
For the shifting of the stress in this word cf. Morsbach 
§ 27. The forms in Mod. HG., Dutch, and Swedish point to 
the old accentuation. 

wdnhope, B 2, 99; A 5, 225; B 20, 159; but 
wanhope, B 17, 309. 
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welcome y B 20, 354: 

'Thow art welcome!', quod Consdence' 'canstow hele the syhe?* 

Similarly in Shakspere (Abbot, p. 391): 
Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome you are (-R.2II, 3, 170). 

But verses like the foUowing aflford no proof for the 
aecentuation: 

Welcome, dear Proteus! Mistress, I heseech you {T. G, II, 4, 100) 
and in Marlowe: 

Welcome, renowmed Persian to us all (I, 26). 

Owing to the position of the word at the beginning of 
the verse, we must, in the last two examples, read with so- 
ealled „Sehwebende Betonung", or „hovering stress". Cf. also 
Morsbach § 114 Anm. 6: „In the frequent foim welcome (al- 
ready in Lajam. B) for wilcome (wulcume, wolcome), owing to 
a populär misunderstanding of the meaning, wil- has been re- 
plaeed by wel-,^ 

Skeat (Etym. Biet, s. v.): „Distinet from A. S. wilcuma, 
one who comes at another's pleasure". 

inwit, inwitt, C 7, 421; A 10, 17,42; C 11, 174; B 15, 546. 

The word is found in L. only with this aecentuation, un- 
less B 13, 289 fonns an exception: 

With inwit and with otitwitt' ymagenen and study e. 

But the curious alliteration of w with m seems to occur 
also in other places, viz. in A 8, 42; B 13, 226; B 13, 359 (?); 
B 14, 137; B 17, 18; B 20, 111 (?); B 20, 186. Also R. B. 3, 348. 
In OE. the word does not occur in the sense it has here, and 
is probably an imitation of the French consdence with the 
same stress. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 
heed-dere, 2, 117. 
reyne-bowe, 3, 248. 

mysdede, myssdedis, myssededis, Pr. 38; 1, 59, 69. 
myserüle, 4, 3. 

Cf. the remarks on p. 8. 

The examples of original verbal Compound, which we 
have discussed so far, show that, generally speaking, the OE. 
aecentuation has passed on through ME. into Mod. E. 

Studien k. engl. Phil. III. 2 
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The numerous examples in our texts of Compounds con- 
sisting of two substantives nearly all show the old accentnation, 
which, in general, has been preserved in ME. and Mod. E., 
that is to say, they have the ehief stress on the first part 
(ef. Morsbach § 22 sq. and Sweet, New Engl. Gram, § 896 sq.) 
We had to reeord only the foUowing exceptions to this rule: 
night-wdcche, colplontes, dede-thrdwe, eye-liddis, neke-böne, euen- 
söng. Of these only one (night-wacche) oceurs in the Troy- 
Book, three (dede-thrawe, eye-liddis, neke-bone) are found in the 
Morte Arthure, and two (colplontes, euensong) in P. P. In 
the first place it should be observed that a close examination 
of the „Types", does not enable us to fix the accentuation of 
these words with certainty, as the types are in ME. less clearly 
defined, and it is therefore possible to interpret them in diflferent 
ways. Occasionally, however, rhythm affords a proof for the 
stress, as for example in P. P. A 5, 190 (p. 14), where we are 
forced to assnme Type A and defective alliteration. Now, the 
question is, have we to assume, in these few examples, a no 
doubt possible shifting of stress (cf. Morsbach § 22 sq.) or early 
instances of level stress? The latter alternative we cannot 
accept. Apart from the fact that Morsbach in bis Me, Gram. 
(§ 26, 3) has made it highly probable that level stress appears 
only in modern times, the examples just quoted aflford evidence 
directly against the assumption of an even accentuation, as 
words like death-throe, eyelid, neckbone, nightwatch do not 
show level stress even at the present day. On the other band 
there is no reason why we should refuse to believe that the 
accent had been shifted from the first to the second member 
of the Compound, on the principle that the meaning of the 
latter part received greater prominence than that of the former. 
Such shiftings of stress have been shown to exist already in 
OE. times (cf. Morsb. Gram. p. 51). Anyhow, the few instances 
in our texts of stress-shiftings, which are, besides, not positively 
certain, as compared with the numerous examples that prove the 
old rule, show that there can be no question of a wholesale shift- 
ing of accent in ME. times (cf. Kluge, Grundrissl p. 890; Luick, 
Untersuchungen zur engl. Lautgeschichte 1896, § 423), which 
is Said to have been set aside again for the most part in 
Mod. E. That this stress-shifting, according to Luick 1. c. was 
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prodnced by French influence, is more than improbable, as on 
the contrary, words borrowed from the French gradually as- 
snmed the English accentuation in ME. 

Man-lynde (p. 14) has still the old accentuation in P. P. 
In Mod. E. the stress has been shifted, and we pronounce 
manicind. 

Euene-cristene (p. 16) is marked with level stress in the 
Oxf. Dict. The word is still found in Shakspere. In P P 
we have met with three examples of it, each time with stress 
on the second part. 

Componnds with arch- occur only in P.P. where. with 
one exception (p. 15), the first member is accented. In Mod. E. 
we pronounce with level stress. 

The Single instance of welcome, in P P hardly suffices 
to prove this accentuation. 

In eftsones the stress varies in our texts: in the Troy- 
Book the first part of the word, in P P the second is accented. 
The latter accentuation was probably the usual one in ME. 
and is found also in Chaucer (pp. 7, 16). 

Eleuene, which occurs only in P P, has still the OE. 
accent there (p. 16). 

The Single apparent accentuation hy-heste (p. 13) is also 
found only in P P, no doubt the result of defective alliteration 
(cf. the remark p. 13). The same applies to forhode (p. 14) 
and to afterwar de (p. 14). 

In the Morte Arthure the second part of forsterne seems 
to be stressed (p. 9). But, as in the same text the particle 
fore- has the chief accent in five other noun- Compounds, we 
may take forsterne as a metrical lieence. The apparent 
accentuations in-c6me, otvt-löndys (p. 10) may be looked upon 
as parallel cases. 

The stress of the particle wan- varies in the Troy-Booh 
(p. 7). In the Morte Arthure we have found no example of 
this prefix, in P P only wan-hope (p. 16), three times with 
stress on wan-, once on -ho2)e. In the other passages in which 
the word occurs (C 8, 81; C 12, 198; C 15, 118; B 20 165), the 
Compound does not take part in the alliteration. 

Inwit is found (five times) only in P. P , each time with 
stress on the second part (p. 17 and the remark there). 

2* 
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The particle mis- (pp. 8, 15, 17) is always stresaed io our 
texts, with only one exception. In Mod. E. it is uaacüented, 
or has a weaker eeeondary stresa. lu the 3Ian. Voe. tUe 
aecentnation varies: 
mishe^pe, 27, 27; misrewle, 95, 44; bnt 
misdeede, 52, 33. 

The componndB with the negative particle nn- (51 eaees, 
aome oeeurring several times) leave tliis prefix unaccented, 
with ODly two exceptions. That in inbesi (p. 8) the particle 
has the stress, is explained by the faet that the word forma 
a streng eontraat with the simple best, like the German Untier 
and Tier. Besidijs, vii- is here compounded, not with an adj., 
as it iB nsnally, bat with a Bnhst. Of uncouthe we had to 
record ouly two instances in M. A. (p. 10 and remark) and 
one in P. P. (p, 15). In the fonner text the aceentuation varies, 
in P. P. the seeond part of the word is streesed. In Mod, E, 
«K- is onaccented, or has a weak secoudary aecent, aceording 
to Sweet {New Engl. Gram. § 919) leyel stress. When we 
find in Browning (Edition in 17 vols. Sordello p, 147) 
Of uncoulh treasure frovi tkeir sunless sleeps, 
uHConth nrnst be read with „hovering streBs" („schwebende 
Betonnng"). 

In a similar way welcome mnst be treated in verses like 
the foUowing: Matthew Arnold (Maemillan'8 Edit. in 1 vol. 
Sohrab and Rwstum, p. 72): 

Welcome! (fiese eyes could see no better sigkt, 

and Tennyson (Macmillan'B Edit in 1 vol. The Princess p. 217): 

Welcome, farewell, and welcome for the year. 

These are simply cases of stresa-shifting („TaktTimstellnng'* 
]. e. the nse of a troehee instead of an iamhus). At the be- 
giuning of a verse and after the ca^snra sneh appareut de- 
viations afford no proof for the real aceentuation. 



n. Nominal Compounds of later Formation. 
1. Substantive + Substantive, 
a) in the Troy-Book: 
Jc^nesmen, 1734. 
söundismeji, 8866 {ei. Stratm.-Bradl. sande). 
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b) in the Morte Arthure: 

dögge-sone, döggesone, 1072, 1723. 
sändes-mane, sdndismene, 266, 1419. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

dömes-man, B 19, 302. 

All these have the regulär accentuation: stress on the 
first part (cf. Morsbach §29). 

2. Adjective (or Pronominal Adjeetive) -f Substantive. 

a) in the Troy-Boolc: 
dlthing, 281. 
söche wise^ 983. 
süm tyme, 1729. 
on allwise, 5278, 10486. 
süm wise, 12674. 
any wise, 12679. 

„In OE., and likewise still in ME., in the majority of cases, 
the attributive adj. preeeding the subst. has the stronger 
stress ... As a rule monp , all and öther do not alliterate in 
ME., feie rarely does... Likewise numerical expressions are 
seldom used as rime-words, also those that indieate quantity: 
old, greet, smal, long, diuers &e." (Morsbach § 29). Cf. also Luick 
{Änglia XI, p. 396 sq.), who makes the following remark on 
the accentuation of the attributive adj.: „Other never bears 
the alliteration, and was probably unstressed." In the Troy- 
Book, however, we find it accented in the following passages: 
1479, 1505, 2376, 2543, 3269, 4162, 7219, 7292 (tother), 11309 
(another). 

b) in Piers the Plowman: 

other-gdtes, A 10, 204. 
otherweys, A 6, 55. 

other-while, other-whiles, otherwhyle, C6, 50; C7, 160; 017,364. 
In Levins we find otherwhyle, 131, 20 without accent, but 
somewhile 1^\^\^\ and otherwijse 148,27; lykewise 148,26. Cf. 
also Morsb. § 29 and the remarks under a) above. 

alMn, alkynnes, B 3, 224; B 6, 70 (Morsb. § 29). 
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In later times also the stress varies in such words, as we 
See from the Man. Voc. 

alwdy, 196, 44. 
noway, 147, 9. 
everyway, 147, 8. 

In verses like M. Arnold's {Merope, p. 350): 

Always in arms, always in face of foes 
we have of course to read the word with „hovering stress** 
(„sehwebende Betonung"). 

3. Pronoun + Pronominal Adverb. 

In Fiers the Plowman: 

also, B 11,302; C 13, 182. 

„The OE. eal sivä produces, in ME. with stressed a7-, the 
forms also (but likewiae also with stress on -so), alse, als, as, 
according to its meaning and function in the sentence" (Mors- 
baeh §31). 

4. Pronominal Adverb + Prepositional Adverb. 

In the Troy-Book: 
perföre, 222. 228. 

Originally the prepositional adv. had the stress. In ME. 
the stress varies. (Cf. Morsb. § 32; also ten Brink § 280). 

Verses like the foUowing, from Chaucer and later poets, 

cannot be used, as they have been, to prove the real aeeen- 

tuation : 

Therefore he was a pricasour aright. {Prol. 189.) Cf. Schipper 

II, 137. 
From Spenser (Günther, p. 29): 

Provide therefore, ye Princes, whilst ye live (493 b), 

Günther enumerates 21 additional examples from Spenser. 

From Marlowe (but at the beginning of the verse): 

Therefore in policy I thinJc it good (1, 37). 

Therefore in that your safeties and otir own (1,85). 

Also in Mod. E. poets we find examples of such Compounds, 

apparently with the stress on the second part. These, how- 

ever, do not entitle us to assume that those poets pronounced 

such words with that accentuation. So for example in Browning 
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(Sordello, p. 191): 
Therefore he smilcd. Beyond stretched garden-grounds. 

(FerishtaKs Fancies, p. 32): 

Wherefore should any evtl hap to man. 

In M. Arnold (Balder Dead, p. 134): 

Therefore for the last time, Balder, hau! 

(Merope^ p. 361): 

A just, therefore a safe, supremacy. 

In Tennyson {Queen Mary, pp. 598, 630) : 
Wherefore, ye will not brooJc that anyone. 
Wherefore our Queen and Council at this time. 

5. Prepositional Adverb + Preposition, 

a) in the Troy-Book: 
vtwith, 11753 (prep.), 1 1763 (adv.), 12201 (adv.). Cf. Morsb. §35. 
The stress in such words may probably have varied, ac- 
cording to their use as prepos. or as adv. As adv. they would 
often stand at the end of a sentence, or part of a sentenee, 
with the stress on the seeond part. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 
vn-tö, 4094. 

The same aceentuation in: 
A graciose face to lohe vnto {Polit Poems, ed. Furnivall. p. 151). 

In Mod. E. we aeeentuate ünto, or with equally v^eak 
stress on the two parts. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 
intü, B. 13. 210. 

into, B. 13. 210. 
vn-tü, B. Pr. 227. 

In these Compounds the stress varies in ME. Now-a-days 
also we aeeentuate into but upon, Occasionally, however, we 
find, in Mod. E. poets, the unstressed syllable occupy the place 
of a metrical accent, so e. g. frequently the word into in 
Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson. This apparent aceentuation 
may be explained by the fact that in into. upon &c., especially 
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in more deliberate utterance, both parts are stressed eqnally 
strongly or slightly. Examples: 
In Sordello (p. 113): 
That Language, — welding words into the crude 

Sohrab (p. 65): 

Bat when t/ie gray dawn stole into his tent 

Queen Mary (p. 620): 

Hath shoc^d me hack into the daylight truth. 
But stress-shifting („Taktumstellung") must be assumed 
in Verses like: 

Word upon word to meet a stidden flush (Sordello p. 143). 
Brand upon temples while his fellows wore (ib. p. 263). 

6. Preposition -f- Neun (or Pronoun). 

a) in the Troy-Book: 
helyue, 2525: 

Brake sylense helyue y and ahrode saide. 

Here we have to read with syneope h{e)lyve (Morsbach 
§ 69) and to assume erossed alliteration. 
withouten, 277 b: 

Wetys hit all wele: withouten any cause. 

Without as prep. has to be judged like into, unto, intill, 
up{p)on (Morsbach § 33). The two parts of these words were 
probably aceentuated equally slightly in the sentence. In 
„equipedal" metre („gleichtaktiges Metrum*'), for example in 
Elizabethan blank verse, we often find an apparent stress on 
the first syllable of without This may be explained by the 
fact that the word was as a rule foUowed by a neun, that is, 
by a word whose first syllable was accented. Combinations 
like without cause &c. could be used in blank verse only when 
without was pronounced with „hovering stress" („schwebende 
Betonung"), which indeed approached most nearly to the actual 
pronunciation in this case. 

The probability, therefore, of an accentuation without can 
hardly be established by the foUowing examples from Elizab. 
blank verse. 

It should also be considered whether the prepos. Stands 
at the beginning of the verse or immediately after the cajsura, 
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because in those cases no conclnsion can be drawn as to the 
real stress. They would bave to be looked upon as examples 
of 80-ealled „Taktumstellung" or stress-shifting, a purely me- 
trieal device. 

In Shaksp. (König, p. 67; Abbot, p. 338): 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight {H, III. 4. 78). 

I have cursed theni without cause 

Now all the hlessings {Temp. V. 1. 179). 
That won you without blows! Despising (Cor. III. 3. 133). 

In Cbapman (Eiste, p. 36): 
For without your applatise, wretchecl is he (46a). 

In Webster (Meiners, p. 19): 
(7 speak it witJiout flattery), turn your eyes (2). Jf. 65 a). 

In Dekker (Kupka, p. 16): 

Weares his apparell without appetite (II, 47) 
with three other examples. 

In Middleton (Schulz, p. 29): 

To end me tvithout words. Long niay you live (I, 165) 
and eight other examples. 

In Spenser (Günther, p. 32) : 

Man tvithout understanding doth appeare (499a) 
and 17 other examples. 

In Jonson (Wilke, 8. 43): 
Against your mothers leave and without counsell {M, L, II. 53) 
with three more examples. 

amonges^ 37. 

Cf. Morsbach § 34. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

he-twyXy 801. 

abouenn^ abowene, 564, 823. 

For these Compounds cf. Morsbach § 34. 

c) in Piers the Ploicman: 

aböute, BPr. 178; A. 8. 30; B. 13. 369; B. 15. 278. 
The verse last mentioned: 

Antony a dayes' aboute none-tyme, 
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presents a clear proof of Langland's carelessness in his metre. 
We must assume either that there is no alliteration at all, or 
take Antony and aboute (perhaps also a dayes) as the bearers 
of it, for the word was never accented dboute, although ap- 
parent examples of it are given in the dissertations mentioned 
above. A few of them may be quoted here. 

From Webster (Meiners, p. 19) : 
LurJcs ahout Milan: thou shalt shortly thither (D.M. 86a.) 

From Middleton (Schulz, p. 27) : 
To bring my wishes about wondrous strangely (III, 598). 

From Jonson (Wilke, p. 43): 

What did he come for? About casting dollers (I, 664). 

From these and similar passages we are by no means 
allowed to deduce an accentuation about ^ which would be a 
violation of all linguistic laws, also of those that obtain in 
English. The prepos. should be judged like into, unto, intill, 
tt{p)pon, that have been dealt with before, and like among, 
against, before, within, which we quote and discnss below. 

amonge, amöng(us), A. 8. 79; B. 14. 237; B. 19. 420. 

In the last of these verses: 
At Auynoun, amonge the Juwes' cum sancto, sanctus eris, &c. 
the alliteration is again defective. 

In the foUowing examples from later poets, we have of 
course to assume „stress-shifting" („Taktumstellung"), or 
hovering stress. 

From Spenser (Günther, p. 19) dmongst: 

Beg amongst those that beggers doo defie (514 b). 

From Shaksp. (König, p. 67): 
And among three, to love the worst of all {LLL. III. 1. 197). 
To make me blest or cursed'st among men (M. V. II. 1. 46). 

From Webster (Meiners, p. 19) amongst: 
Be worthily applauded amongst those (W. D. 20 b). 
These factions amongst great men, they are like (D. Jf. 81 a). 

From Chapman (Eiste, p. 34): 

This rule may hold well among common men (423 b). 

From Middleton (Schulz, p. 27): 
Though among life's elections, that of virgin (I, 164) 
and two other examples. 
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From Jonßon (Wilke, p. 43) amongst: 
Who amongst these delights would not forget (V, IL 265). 
agdyne, a^eyn, A. 11. 150; B. 18. 332; B. 19. 356; a^eineSj 

B. 18. 193: 

Adam afterward' a^eines Jiis defence. 

Here the alliteration is given, as it often is by Langland, 
to an unstressed syllable. Equally insufficient for proving the 
accentuation dgain are the foUowing Mod. E. examples: 

From Shaksp. (König, p. 67): 
We may as well push against Powle's, as stir *em {HßY, 4. 16). 
That it is proof and bulwark against sense {U. III. 4. 38). 

From Webster (Meiners, p. 19): 
Whai^s he ? A lawyer that pleads against yoxi (W. D. 20 a). 

From Chapman (Eiste, p. 34): 
Shall back your murtherous valour against me (156 a) 
with 9 others examples. 

From Dekker (Kupka, p. 16): 

Yes sure my stomack would goe against it (IV. 226). 

From Middleton (Schulz, p. 27): 
That fellow will be roasted against supper (I. 200) 
and 3 more examples. 

From Jonson (Wilke, p. 43): 

I miirmur against God for having ta'en (F. IL 259) 
airöde, obröde, B. 14. 60; B. 5. 140. 
abedde, B. 5. 395. 
a-bouen, C. 17. 35. 
adöune, B. 10. 330. 
a-föte, A. 5. 6. 
afyngred, afyngrid, B. 10. 59; C. 10. 85; A. 12. 59; C. 12. 50; 

B. 14. 162; C. 18. 67. 
a- fürst, a-fyrst, a-thürst, B. 10. 59; C. 10. 85; B. 14. 162. 
aUft, alöfte, C. 1. 175; B. 12. 222; C. 21. 44. 
a-mydde, a-myddes, C. 11. 67; C. 14. 43. 
arest, B. 5. 234. 
asondry, B. 17. 164. 
a-swithe, A» 3. 96. 
bineth, B. 16. 67. 
bitwixen, B. 5. 338. 
to-fore, B. 5. 457. 
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These are all aecented correctly and present no difficnlties 
(Morsbach § 34). 

hifor, bifore, bi-foren, hyfore, by-fore, A. 8. 39; B. 11.303; C. 11. 
179; B. 13. 440; B. 17. 104 (Adv.) 

The last four verses present again examples of defeetive 
alliteration: 

The bisshop shal be blamed' bifor god, as I leue, 

Of the blessyde baptüte' by-fore alle hus gustes. 

Haue beggeres byfore hem' the whiche ben goddes ministrales. 

Who is bihynde and who bifore' and who ben on hors. 

The following examples again from later poets, in which 
before is placed at the beginning of the verse or immediately 
after the csesura, cannot serve as proofs for the aeeentuation 

before: 

From Shaksp. (König, p. 67): 
Into the chantry by: there before htm {Tw. N. IV. 3. 24). 
That before you, and next unto high heaven {Ä. W, I. 3. 199). 

From Spenser (Günther, p. 19): 
That before God we may appeare more gay (517 a). 

From Chapman (Eiste, p. 34): 

Ay^ before him, I do not greatly care (54 b). 

From Webster (Meiners, p. 19): 
Who prefer blossoms before fruit thafs mellow (W,D. 29 b). 

From Jonson (Wilke, p. 43): 

Two undertooke this morning before day (I, 734). 

bi-hynden, bihynde, A. 8. 93; B. 17. 104 (Adv.). 

In the first of these verses: 
And I bi-hynden hem bothe' bi-heold al the bulle 
we have erossed alliteration. 

The seeond verse has already been dealt with under bifore. 

forsothe, A. 3. 66: 

Here forsothe thei fongen' her mede forth-with 

is a very badly construeted verse with defeetive alliteration. 

with-inne, with-innen, with-ynne, A. 6. 37 (Adv.): C. 7. 31, 261 
^ (Adv.); A. 11. 105 (Prep.). 

We qnote these verses: 
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With-innen and with-outen' i-wayted his profyt (also in B. and C.) 
Other-wise than ich haue' wüh-ynne other wifh-oute. 
The wersi Tay with-ynne' a gret wit ich let hit 

(B. 13. 363 has instead of this: 

The worste with-in was' a gret witte I lete hit) 
He hath wedded a wyf' with-inne this tvikes sixe. 

Here again the alliteration is repeatedly laid on an un- 
stressed syllable, while the last verse would be correct with 
alliteration of wedded, wyf, tvikes. 

The foUowing examples also from Elizabethan poets cannot 
be taken as proofs for the aecentuation within: 

From Shaksp. (König, p. 67) : 
Uo! who is within fhere? saddle my horse {H.^ V. 2. 74). 

From Middleton (Schulz, p. 29) : 
Not within hearing thinJc you ? Within hearing (III, 297). 

with-oute, withouten, A. 6. 37; B. 7. 55; C. 7. 31; A. 10. 57; A. 11, 
164; B. 11. 251. 

The first and third of these verses have been diseussed 
above under withinne. 

In the second verse: 
That neuere shal wax ne wanye' with-oute god hym-selue. 

either the nnstressed tvith-oute has the alliteration, or the rime- 
letter is wanting in the second half-verse. 

So also in the fourth und fifth verses: 
And ehe wantoun and wyldc withouten eny resoun. 
And went forth on my wei' withouten more lettynge. 

for which in B: 

And went tvi^tlich awey with-oute more lettynge. 

The sixth verse shows parallel alliteration: 

As on a walnot with-oute' is a bitter barke. 

Cf. the remarks above pp. 24, 25, and the examples there 
quoted from poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the combination of Preposition + Noun (or Pronoun) 
the Word governed has of course the stress. Although in some 
of the examples we have quoted the prepos. apparently bears 
the aUiteration, yet we cannot accept that it really was ac- 
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cented instead of the noun. The verses quoted before from 
a number of dissertations do not prove such an accentaation. 
Only a perfectly mechanical scansion will yield such a stress 
Poets of the present day, just as well as Shakspere &c., aflford 
examples of cases in which an unstressed syllable would bear 
the accent by mechanical scansion, but no one conld prove 
from this fact that such accentuations are or were ever heard 
in the the spoken language. 

From modern poets we quote a few instances: 

From Browning {Parleying): 
Will wifliout means and means in want of will (p. 167). 
(At the beginning of the verse.) 

Not without much Olympian ylory, shapes (p. 201). 
(At the beginning of the verse.) 

With pity beyond pity: no, the word (S. 202). 

(hovering stress.) 

From Arnold (Balder): 
From around Balder all the Ueroes went (p. 103). 
(At the beginning of the verse.) 

So around Hermod swarm'd the ttvittering yhosts (p. 1 16). 

(At the beginning of the verse.) 

And before each the cooles who served them placed (p. 103). 

(At the beginning of the verse.) 

Crown' d, Imving honour among all the dead (p. 120). 

(After the ca>sura.) 

Also in the foUowing verses the preposition Stands at the 
beginning of the verse: 

{Merope)\ 
Is without love or hate austerely raised (p. 358). 
Stretch' d among hriars and stones, the slow, hlack yore (p. 398). 
Bent above all to pacify, to rule (p. 416). 

From Tennyson {Queen Mary): 

First beyond fall; hotvever, in stränge hours (p. 628). 
Gone beyond him and mine own natural man (p. 640). 

And after the csesura in: 
I have offended against heaven and earth (p. 631). 

The number of such verses might easily be considerably 
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increased, but the examples (jnoted suffice to show that neither 
from them, nor from similar verses of earlier poets, any proof 
can be deduced for the real accentuation of those prepositiong. 
In Levins' Man. Voc. such words are not marked with an 
accent, with the exception of dcross, in which the accentuation 
is probably due to an oversight. 

7- Some other Combinations. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

euermore, 3985, 4568, 6599. Cf. Morsbach §35; also Oxf. Dict. 
s. V.: „In poetry the accentuation cvermore sometimes occurs". 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 
alouer, 2027: 

With egles alouer, enamelede of sdble. 

Here the alliteration is e, o, a. 

Cf. also Morsbach § 35: „The merely strengthening adv. 
all, the force of which is in many cases reduced to a minimum, 
never has the stress". We must, therefore, aecentuate alouer, 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

fort'With, A. 3. 66. 

Cf. Morsbach §35: „Also the strengthening forth in forih 
right, forth with, forth mid was probably unstressed as a rule". 

On the other band the strengthening word euen- (em-) al- 
ways has the accent: 

efnforth, euene-forth, B. 13. 143; C. 16. 142; B. 17. 134; B. 19. 305. 

Diflferent again: 
ouere-longe, B. 11. 216; B 15.235; B. 20. 358 
with strengthening ouere. 



III. Older and later Yerbal Compounds. 

1. Verbal Compounds with inseparable and 

unstressed Particles. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 

The following examples are stressed correctly with the 
accent on the verb: 
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abtde 171. 
becöme 1712, 1714. 
bc-ddghe 758. 

begüe, be-gyle 612, 9279, 11197. 
begonnen 1620. 
beleft 13456. 
6eime 4287. 

fteü/r^, be-Urten 715, 8134, 8447. 
6e-5^ad 5849. 
betdght 6100,11741. 
betdkes, betöke 1391, 5371. 
bethöght 147. 

6e^/d, betyde 2240, 2722, 2729, 9949. 
betrdt, betrdut, betrdutid 731, 11767, 12026. 
by-fldmede 888. 
ffor-böde, forbede 5681, 5725. 
/br-6?^d 12270. 

for-jüstede 296, 2088, 2134, 2908. 
forsdhes, for-söke 630, 7071. 
forshdpe 13221. 
for-wröght 5861. 

for-yeten, for-yeton, fordet, for-^ete, for^eton 869, 882, 2068, 
2291, 9959. 

We have to record the following cases of doubtful accen- 
tuatioD in our texts: 

ffor-bode 6428: 

ffor-bode the firke pi fode forto wyn, 

It is better to assume here the absenee of the first rime- 
letter, or deficient alliteration in the first half-verse, than to 
adopt the aeeentuation ffor-bode, 

This applies perhaps also to: 
forsec 721; and a similar explanation may be given for: 
for-thinkes {■= regrets) 9312: 

Änd festyn in forward, pat htm for-thinkes after, 

where we might assume that the rime-letter of the seeond 
half-verse is wanting. 

In the following verses from later poets these words are 
placed again at the beginning or immediately after the csesura: 
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From Shaksp. (K(>nig p. 71): 
God forbid! Where's this girl? What, Julict. {li. J, I, 3, 4). 
God forhid any mah'ce should prevaü (2 11^ III, 2, 23). 

From Middleton (Schulz p. 28) : 

I forbid all ihe sons of men to hoaM of (I, 182). 

From Jonson (Wilke p. 44): 
Of corne and victuall forbids longer stay (I, 756). 

From Webster (Meiners p. 19): 
Tliat forsaJce fulling liouses, I would shift (7). Jf. 95 b). 



b) in the Morte Arthure: 

Also the following exami)le8 bear the correct accent: 

be-c6mmys 4317. 

be-gynnande 2963. 

be-hdldande 3107. 

be-knowe 3867. 

besekys, be-soghte, be-sönghte 305, 1234, 1438, 3137. 

be-tdkyns 824. 

be-träppede 1630. 

ffore-jüstyde, for-jüste 1398, 2895. 

ffore-mdglede 1534. 

iforsette, foresett, for-sett, for-säte 1714, 1896, 1979, 2012, 2018, 

2161. 
for-brittenede 2273. 
fore-brüstene 2272. 

fore-gyffe, for-geffene, for-gyffe 2184, 3488, 4324. 
forelytenede 254. 

for-sdke, for-sdkene 1686, 1945, 2734, 4142, 4182. 
for-trodyne 2150. 
to-rüscheez 1428. 
to-stonayede 1436. 
tO'Wrythes 3920. 

The remarks made under forbode and similar Compounds, 
apply also to: 

forbere, 1913. 
forsake, 1913, 2734: 

Studien z. engl. Phil. III. 3 
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I wille noffhte fn/ne nc forhere, hot faythfnlly tellene. 
ffore alle the fere of gone folhe forsake salle I neuer! 

vnbrydüles, 2500. 

vn-clede, 4202. 

vncouerde, vncouere, 739, 2710. 

vnäone, 1722, 3752. 

c) in Tiers Die Plotvman: 

The foUowiiig Compounds are correctly accented: 

cd)ite, B 16, 26. 

ahldmed, A 5, 75. 

abkjndeth, B 10, 264. 

a-bostede, A 7, 142. 

abou^t, aböugte, a-hügge, dbye, ahygge, A 2, 95; A 3, 236; A 7, 152; 

B9,142; B10,281; B13,376; C 17,220; B 18, 401; C 21,433. 
abrybeth, C 9, 246. 

a-cörse, a-c6rsed, BPr. 94; C 19, 224; C 21, 97. 
adrddde, B 19, 21, 302; B 20, 350. 
adreynt, C 23, 377. 
a-ferd, aferd, aferde, afere, a-fered, afa-eth, A 1, 10; B 6, 123; 

C 9, 179; C 16, 165; B 18, 120, 430; B 20, 165; C 20, 80. 
affrdyned, B 16, 274. 

a-gdst, agdsteth, A 2, 187; B 14, 280; B 19, 295. 
a-glötye, C 10, 76. 
agön, B 9, 106. 

a-lyghte, C 12, 144; C 20, 64; C 22, 202. 
aquenchefh, aqueynt C 20, 251; C 21, 394. 
aqtiykye, C 21, 394. 

ardte, ardted, B 11, 98, 367; B 14, 163. 
a-schomed, A 5, 215. 
a-thynketh, C 7, 100. 
awdite, mvdyte, awdyted, awdytes{totv), A 2, 182; Bio, 109, 257; 

C 18, 62. 
a-tvrek, a-wreke, awroke, A 5, 68; B 6, 204; A 7, 160; C 9, 158; 

11,288; C18, 4. 
bigüed, higileth, higyle, hy-gße, by-gyled, by-gylede, by-gyledest, 

B 7, 70; B 11,40; B 18, 230, 290, 337; c" 20, 164; C 21, 166, 

328, 329, 383. 
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hü'cnne, B 2, 49; B 8, 50. 

bileeue, bileue, hy-leouede, by-leyue, hy-lcyueth, A8, 163; CS, 74; 

B 10, 119, 232, 246; C 11, 167, 190;* B 18, 257; C 22, 336. 
büöngeth, by-l6ngeth, C 6, 66; B 10, 246, 359; B 16, 191. 
biloue, B 6, 230. 
U-loure, A 8, 105. 

bilowen, bihjeth, B 2, 22; A 5, 77; B 10, 22. 
bimolen, B 14, 22. 

bi-nÖMy by-nymen, C 4, 323; A 7, 228. 
biqudshte, B 18, 246. 
biquefhe, B 13, 10. 

bi'Sechen, bi- sovilen, A 2, 189; A 11, 98. 
biseged, B 20, 214. 
bisett, bisäte, B 5, 266, 299. 
bishetten, B 2, 213. 
bisiUen, A 2, 210; B 10, 361. 
bisldbered, B 5, 392. 
bitit, B 11, 393. 

by-gdt, bygete, C 2, 29; C 15, 31. 
by-gUsedest C 21, 283. 
by-höueth, C 10, 89. 
by-idpede, C 2, 63. 
byschrewed, B 4, 168. 
bysnewed, B 15, 110. 
by-swdUe, B 13, 403. 
by-tökened, C 19, 164. 
by-trduaile, C 9, 242. 
by-tülye, C 9, 242. 
bywicched, B 19, 151. 
forbdre, B 3, 272. 
forbete, B 18, 35. 
forbiteth, B 16, 35. 
forbodene, A 3, 147. 
fordid, fordo, fordon, fordone, A 5, 20; B 16, 166; B 18, 29, 42, 

157, 343. 
for-glötten, B 10, 81. 
for-pyned, B 6, 157. 

forsdke, forsdketh, B 5, 431; B 15, 82; C 18, 81. 
forsMpte, B 17, 288. 

3* 
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forslctithetl, R 5, 445. 
for-swöre, C 22, 372. 
for-wdlked, ß 13, 204. 
forwdndred, ßPr. 7. 
forwmy, ß 5, 35. 

for^dt, for,s('te, for^iHen, B 11, 59; B 17, 242, 331. 
for^cuen, for^iue, A 3, 8; H 17, 242, 331. 
to-holle, B 5, 84. 

to-lyroke, to-hröhen, A 8, 30; B 8, 87; C. 22, 346. 
to-cUue, C 21, 114. 
to-dryue, C 23, 174. 
to-grynt, C 12, 62. 
to-l6ggcd, A 2, 192. 
to-qudshte, C 21, 259. 
to-rende, B 10, 112. 
to-reueth, to-rof, C 4, 203; C 21, 63. 
be-flöbered, B 13, 401. 

be-Jdhte, beo-M^te, beo-hote, bihy^tc, A 3, 30; A 5, 47, 235; 
B 18, 330. 

beknowe^ biknewe, biknötve, biknowcn, BPr. 204; A 5, 114; B 5, 

200; B 10, 416; B 18, 24; B 19, 145. 
be-Ui^e, behje, B 5, 414; C 21, 358. 
bemeneth, by-mmeth, BPr. 208; A 1, 1; B 15, 143. 
beo-heold, APr. 13. 
beo-löuh, A 8, 105. 

berewe, by-reue, B 12, 250; C 19, 259. 
bi'Com, bicome, bicometh, bycöme, by-c6nieth, A 3, 202; C 6, 61; 

A 11, 93; B 11, 195; B 19, 38; B 20, 378. 

bifdlle, bifel, by-fcl, APr. 6, 62; B 5, 59, 479; B 7, 8; C 7, 326; 
A 10, 179; B 11, 286; B 16, 139. 

bigdn^ by-gdn, by gönnen, A 2, 59; C 2, 104; ß 5, 295; B 18, 160, 
210; C 20, 111. 

We have to record the foUowing cases from P. P., in 
which apparently the prefix bears the stress. They aflford 
again examples of defeetive alliteration or similar metrieal 
negligences, and we are not surprised to find that such cases 
are most frequent in Langland's work: 

biheldej bi-heold, by-holdynge, A 8, 93; C 14, 134; B 15, 221. 
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The following verse from Middleton (Schulz, p. 28): 
There^s a stage — fig for you notv. BeJiold all (IV, 345) 
would yield the same apparent accentuation, with a mechanical 
scansion, but aflfords no proof for the real stress of the word. 

hiseche, B 5, 510, C 7, 16: 

Bijdde and hisechc ' if it he tili iville (also in C) 
Haue yhe vnboxome ' ich biseche god of mercy. 

In Middleton (Schulz, p. 27), but after the ctesura: 
Let none of them see it, I heseech you (II, 40). 

hi-gonne, A 5, 189: 

Bargeyns and heuerages' hi-gonne to aryse 
(also in C.) 

In Shaksp. (König, p. 71): 
Änd hegin, Why to me'^^ Ilad she stich power. {W.T. v. 1, 60). 

In Middleton (Schulz, p. 27): 
And hegin all that ended long hefore (I, 129) 
Must beginn at the foot. Notv, sir, who comes? (1, 169). 

In Jonson (Wilke, p. 43): 
To beginne many ivorkes, but finish none {St. N. II, 54). 
All at the beginning of the verse. 

hynome, B 3, 312: 

His hoste of his henefys ' tvorth hynome hym after. 

by-trauaile, C 16, 210: 

For no bred that ich by-trauaile' to bring hyfore lordes. 

by^ute, C 3, 144 {= begotten): 

Änd as a bastard yhore' hy^ute was he neuere 
where A and B read: of Belsahuhbes hunne in the second 
half-verse. 

for-bere, C 2, 99: 

For thei shoulde nat faste' ne for-bere sherte. 
This verse again is no model of correct alliteration. 

for-brende, for-hrenne, C 4, 107, 125: 

Fei a-doun, and for-brende' forth al the rewe 
That für shal falle and for-hrenne' al to bleive askes. 
In the second of these verses it would be better to assume 

double alliteration: für, falle, -brenne, hlewe. 

for-sete, forget, B 5, 404; C 8, 25; A 11, 285: 
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/ haue made vowes fourty and for-gete hem on the morne. 
Vigilies and fastyng-dayes' ich can for-gete hem alle 
And ^et I forget ferthere * of fyue wyttis techinge. 

The two first of these verses are defective in the alliter- 
ation of the second half-line, the third one in that of the 
first half-verse. 

forsahey forsoJce, for-soJcen, B 15, 35, 306, 496; C 16, 140; B 18, 

194; B 20, 239; C 23, 38. 
We will quote all these verses, in whieh apparently the 
prefix is aecented: 

And wJian I flye fro the flesshe' and forsaJce the caroigne 
for which in the C-text: 

And when ich flee fro the hody and feye leue the caroygne. 
Fonde thei that freres' ivolde forsaJce her almesses. 
How thei defouled her flessh' forsoke her oivne wille. 

Also in the C-text. 

And a-vowe by-for god' and for-sake hit neuere. 
Frette of that fruit' and forsoJce, as it tvere, 
And sithen freres forsoJce ' tJie felicite of ertJie. 
Also in the C-text. 

Filosofres for-soJcen weltJic for titei ivolde he neody 
in which the alliteration is again very vague. 

Cf. also p. 33 
fomf for^iue, B 17, 234, 287. 

So u'ole tJie fader for^if' folJce of niylde Jiertes 
^Veniaimce, veniaunce' for^iue it be neuere! 
Alliteration of v with f oceurs also elsewhere. 

to-cleef C 21, 62: 

TJie wal of tJie temple to-cleef' eucne a two peces. 

For which in B: 

TJie wal wagged and clef' and al tJie worlde qnaued, 

vnhoJcelede^ B 20, 68. 

vnhyndCj BPr. 101. 

vnchdrgetJi, B 15, 338. 

vn-dotJiy vndoynge, vndüde, C 3, 40; C 10, 305; B 15, 589. 

vn-fetere, A 3, 134. 

vnfölde, vnfölden, vn-foldyng, A 2, 58; B 17, 176, 182. 

vn-Jiclcd, vnJäled, B 14, 232; B 17, 319. 
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vnknitteth, B 18, 213. 

vnlöse, vnlösen, vn-löseth, APr. 87; C 1, 162; B 17, 139; C 20, 114. 

vnUuke, vnlöuJcen, C 10, 143; B 12, 112; B 18, 187, 313. 

vnpihed, B 13, 368. 

vnpynned, vnpynneth, B 18, 261; B 20, 328. 

vn-söuwen, A 5, 48. 

vnspere, vnspered, B 18, 86, 259. 

d) in Bichard the liedeles: 

Here we have only to record verbal Compounds wlth 
regulär stress: 
a-göo, 3, 245. 
aschönne, 2, 185. 
awdyked, 3, 364. 
be-lefte, 2, 30. 
he-höte, 4, 91. 
bereued, 2, 137. 
bicöme, 1, 49. 
fforhede, 3, 241, 277. 
ffor-weyned, 1, 27. 

2. Nouns derived from Verbal Compounds with 

inseparable Prefixes. 

These have the same stress as the verbs from which they 
are derived. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 

begynnyng, 2256, 2455, 4430. 

In the first of these verses: 

Ä hlisfull begynnyng may holdly he said, 
we have again to assume the absence of the seeond rime- 
letter. In the last two verses begynnyng has the correet stress. 

When we find occasionally in the correet verse of Chaucer 
apparent accentuations like bigmning, we have to look upon 
them as mere metrical licences. Cf. Morsb. § 47 Anm. 1 , and 
ten Brink § 281. 

b) in Piers the Flotvman: 
forgifnesse, for^yiienesse^ B 17, 221, 243. 
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In the first of these passages, the stress is correctly placed 
on -^^y-; in the second verse: 

To the fader of heuene ' for^yuenesse to haue 
the ehief-letter is wanting. 

abydynge, ß 19, 289; C 19, 136; C 23, 142. 
bileeue, A 6, 79: 

Brutaget tvith the Bileeue ' where-thorw we moten heo sauet. 
which is again a very bad verse. 

The apparent deviations from the natural accentuation in 
the preceding seetions, may be exphiined on the ground of 
defeetive alliteration, or of absence of a rime-letter. If we 
were to aeeept such deviations as representing the real stress of 
such words, the rhythm of the alliterative verse would, as a 
rule, become more defeetive, and the result would be types 
of verse, such as are otherwise not found in good poets. Such 
apparent deviations can, therefore, only be admitted at the 
expense of the metre. The majority of those faulty verses, 
as we have seen, occur in Fiers the Plotvman, which proves 
what waö stated in the Introduction , namely that Langland 
by no means belongs to those poets that excel in form and 
metre. 

As for the same apparent ^ccentuations in Shakspere &c., 
they again may be explained by means of stress-shifting („Takt- 
umstellung"), or hovering stress („schwebende Betonung"). In 
poets of our own time also such examples occur. When, for 
instance, Browning (Sordello, p. lo2) writes: 

Years ago, leagues at distance, when and tvhere, 
we are, of course, not allowed to deduce from this verse that 
the poet, or anyone eise, ever pronounced dgo. Besides, the 
Word Stands near the beginning of the verse, and we must 
lay the stress on years and -go. 

3. Verbal Compounds with alternately stressed and 

partly inseparable Particles. 

„When in OE. the füll or concrete meaning of the particles, 
in connection with the verb, has been preserved, they have 
remained stressed and separable. When, on the other band, 
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by isolation of meaning, the particles are fused into a Com- 
pound with the verb, they have lost the stress und have be- 
come inseparable." 

„In ME. this applies also to those cases that present real 
verbal Compounds. Many of the old combinations have died 
out, and other new ones have arisen*^ (Morsbach § 38). 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 

With stressed particle: 
ötierturne, 410, 12003: 

llie Elementes oiierturne, d' the erthe (pvciJce. 
Ilion to ouerturne anyardly sone. 

We might also take the second rime-letter in each verse 
as wanting. 

With unstressed particle: 
with-drogh, with-dröghe, 920, 1224. 

withstdnd, withstöde, withstönd, 615, 3884, 4227, 57G7, 10371. 
oueredst, 13157. 

ouerdrögh, ouerdröghe, 673, 4664, 7630, 9163, 11917. 
ouerdryve, 7068. 
ouergröwen, 13457. 
ouerpüt, 160. 
querrdght, 69. 

ouersä, ouersätes, 3388, 3590, 3609, 12921. 
ouer-türnyt, ouertyrnet, oiiertyrnlt, ouertymyt, 1380, 1406, 3153, 

4775, 7243, 7628. 
otienvalt, 8155. 
overcöme, 616. 
tmderfönges, 266. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

ouer-chdrggede, 1749. 

ouer-fdllene, ovyre-fdllys, 1154, 3677. 

ouergylte, 207. 

ouer-Jceste, 3932. 

ouer-reclie, otierreche^, 921, 1508. 

ouer-redyne, 1415, 1524. 

otier-rönne, 1206. 

ouer-sette, 2815, 4136. 
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ouer-stvyngene, 1466. 

ouer-wkelme, 3261. 

vmhecldppes, 1779. 

vnibegrippedej vmbegrip2>ys, 3758, 3944. 

vmheldppez, vmbeldppyde, 1819, 3785. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

With apparently stressed particle: 
with-siggen, A 4, 142: 

TÄa^ coiithe warpen a tvord' to with-siggen Eeson, 
vnderfonge, C 17, 259: 

Änd haten harlotrie' and to vnderfonge the tythes, 

The same alliteration ha, ha, u also A 4, 106. 
vndernymeth, B 5, 115: 

Who-so vndernymeth me here-of. I hate hym dedly after. 

With unstressed particle: 
of-sente, of-sent, A 2, 37 ; A3, 96. 
ivüh'dröw, tvith-dröwe, B 18, 60; C 20, 62. 
tvith'hdlt, tvith-healde, A 2, 204; A 6, 42. 
with'SÜte, C 9, 202. 

ouercdm, ouercöme, B 10, 449; B 13, 11; C 21, 114. 
ouer-eark, C 4, 472. 
ouer-elöseth, C 21, 140. 
edwite, B 5, 370. 
ouerdon, C 14, 191. 
ouere-ldyde, C 13, 231. 
otiere-reche, ouer-reche, C 8, 270; B 13, 374. 
otier-Up, ouerlepe, BPr. 150; C 21, 360. 
ouer-mdistrieth, B 4, 176. 

ouer-se, ouer-seye, ouer-^e^e^ B 5, 378; A 7, 106; B 10, 328. 
oner-sopede, C 7, 429. 
oner-sprdddej B 19, 201. 
ouer-tdke, B 17, 82. 
ouer-tilte, B 20, 53, 134. 
ouertöurnej B 16, 131. 
vnder-fönge, vndurfong, vndurfönge, A 1, 74; C4, 111; CIO, 

129,322; All, 171. 
vndernöme, ynder-nym, B 11, 209; B 20, 50. 
vnder'Xnste^ B 16, 23. 
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vnder-shöred, B 19, 47. 
vnder-tdke, C 1, 89. 
vndir-writetij A 11, 255. 

d) in lUchard the liedelcs: 

With unstressed particle: 
ouere-grcwe, 3, 344. 
ouere-löked, 2, 35. 
ouere-tvdcche, 3, 282. 

4. Nouns derived froni the Verbal Compounds in the 

preceding Section. 

These also preserve the stress of the Verbais froni whieh 
they are derived. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 
vnder tdker, 3789. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 
vndyrtakynge, 3187: 

Of this vndyrtakynye ostage are contyne, 
according to whieh we should apparently have to aceentuate 
vndyr'. 

c) in Fiers the Plownian: 

ouerskippers, C 14, 123: 

And ouerskippers also' in the sauter seith Dauid. 

The apparent deviations from the usual accentuation of 
verbal Compounds with OE. alternately stressed and i)artly 
inseparable prefixes, oeeur nearly all of them again in Lang- 
land. It is, however, altogether improbable that he should 
have accented ander fonye, or that the poet of the Morte 
Arthure should have laid the stress on the prefix in undyr- 
takynge. 

5. Verbal Compounds with stressed and separable 

Particles. 

„Whereas in OE. these particles, when preceding the verb, 
were constantly stressed, we find that in ME. they have mostly 
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lost the accent, wlien they were in closer combination with 
the verb; bat not unfrequently the particle had the accent". 
(Morbach § 39). 

a) in the Troy-BooJc: 

With the particle stressed: 
awäy lede, 377, 8607, 10963. 
awdy past, 7819, 12832. 
aivdy toke, 6841, but 
beföre pcist, 13301. 
Mm hij stode, 9602. 
döim feil, 8617. 
doim lyght, 6990. 
for-sces, 2247: 

And for-sees not the fer end, what may falle after, 

öutlawJiit, 12373: 

And Ij J)at am outlawhit for euer of pis lond. 

but inwöneSj 133: 

All worshipped pat worthy imvones ahoute. (Cf. 13863.) 

With the verb accented : 
away hörne, 666. 
on to lohe, 1554. 
vp dröghe, 7b5. 
vp grdid, 1664. 
vp soght, 1091. 
vp tild, 1455, 1551. 
vp wröght, 1542. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

With the verb accented: 
ahowte seho ivhirles, 3388. 
ffurth he stdlkis, 3466. 

With the particle stressed: 
a-hotvtte rowes, 3629. 

a-wdye passede, awdye passes, 3524, 3819, 3838. 
awdye ryde^, 3156. 
döune f alles, 313; but 
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downe hnelis, 3987, 3993. 
fürthe rydes, 2783; but 
ffurthe stepes, 1213. 

e) in Piers the Flowman: 

föi'e-tolde, A 11 165: 

Änd fond as heo fore-tolde' and forth gon I tvendc. 

förstalleth, A 4, 43: 

Forstalleth my feirc fihteth in my chepynges. 
Also in B and C. 

tO'CÖmen, C 22, 243: 

TJiese tO'Comen to Conscience' and to Cristyne petiple. 

But for this iu the B-text: 

These two come to Consctenee' 

Nouns derived from such verbs in Piers the Plouman: 
forgöere, C 3, 198: 

Äc gile was forgöere' to gyen al the puple 

but förgoers, C 3, 61: 

Forgoers and vytailers' and voketttis of the arches. 
So also in the B-text. 

in-göynge, A 6, 117: 

To gete in-goynge at that ^at' hote grace heo the more. 

otit-ryders, C 5, 116: 

And religious oiit-ryders' reelused in here cloistres. 

For this in B: 

Änd religious romares' 

vp'hölderes, vp-holders, A 5, 168; C 13, 218: 

And of vp'holders an hep ' erly hi the morwe. 

Also in B and C: 

Up-holderes on the hnl' shullen haue hit to seile. 

With the particle stressed: 
a-böute eoden, A Pr. 40. 
awey stolen it, B 19, 151. 
awei renne, B Pr. 166. 
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a-d(kcn hryngc, B 18, 20; biit 

adown brynge, B 18, H5. 

d(hm hrou^te, B 18, 141. 

döun er he he taJcen, B 18, 70. 

förth gan me drawe, B 11, 41. 

förth gan I walke, B 13, 2. 

förth gan he wende, C 7, 352; A 11, 1G5. 

förth with heni he ^ede, B 19, 148. 

förth hrouhte, C 3, 31. 



d) in Ricliard the liedeUs: 

With the verb stressed: 
oute tJiat thei töke, 3, 342. 

This variety of stress in ME. in verbal Compounds with 
separable particles, also shows itself still in early Mod. E. So 
we find in Levins: förecast, 36, 10, föreiudge, 183, 13, and 
outldwe. 45, 46. In Mod. E., when such combinations are still 
preserved, the verb has the aceent, or wo pronounce with 
level stress, aecording to Sweet. 



6. 

„When the particle foUows the verb, the latter has, as a 
rule, the stronger stress, in OE. and in ME. It is true that 
in most cases a verbal object follows, or some other extension, 
when also Mod. E. has preserved the old accentuation. Yet 
these conditions do not seem to have exerted any influence 
in ME., as the verb, and not the particle, bears the alliteration, 
even without any further extension". (Morsb. § 39). Cf. also 
Luick {Änglia XI, p. 397 sq.). 

Such combinations occur most frequently in the more vivid 
passages, in descriptions of hattles and similar stirring events. 
Hence the examples are more numerous in the Troy-BooTc and 
in the Morte Arthure than in Fiers the Flownian, 
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In the following (iiiotations tho term „Object" also in- 
cludes „other extension". 



a) in the Troy-Booh: 

a) V^rb + Part. + Obj. 

hack: 
lokit hack, 6863: where the partich», is stressed instead of the verb. 

down: 
hdre don, 1210. 
hrenty (& hetyn downe, 1730. 
cdst down, 1199. 
girdyn doun, 1377. 

forth : 
hrötight forth. 692. 
drätv furthe, 1137. 
drof forth, 498. 
tauchet furthe, 1409. 
2)dst furth, 812, 857. 
scwid furthe, 361, 820. 
shew furth, 481, 522. 
silet furthe, 364, but 
go furthe, 6132. 

up: 
hrent vp, 889, 1379. 
hrdid vp, 904. 
hyld vp, 1535. 
gird vp, 854. 
grippit vp, 1377. 
pight vp, 1578. 
pilde vp, 903. 
rid «;jp, 1533. 
serchit up, 1534. 
skremyt up, 910. 
steppit vp, 351. 



5^aÄ6 t?jp, 893. 
^öÄe vp, 1517. 
wdckon vp, wdcknet vp, 681, 2274. 
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wdynet vp, 676. 
went vp, 861. 
wrö()ht vpy 1552. 

out: 
girde out, 177. 
pds out, 568. 
rüt out, 912. 
tut out, 914. 



ß) V^rb + Ob). + Part. 



elfter', 
fölotvet hom after, 1298. 

atvay: 
ferke H atvay, 614. 

hetween: 
feil hom hetwene, 1323. 

dotvn: 
slögh hom dotvne. 1296. 

forth: 
led hom fiirthe, 368 



y) Obj. + Verb. + Part. 
after: 



hom setvet after, 440. 



after: 
to eüm after, 745. 
setvet after, 1442. 

away: 
lürMt away, 1369. 

dotvn: 
goyng dotvne, 3072. 
put dotvn, 1385, but 
come dotvn, 389, 504. 

stoken vp, 11. 



d) V^rb + Part. 
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b) in the Morte Arthure: 

a) V^rb + Part. + Obj. 
away: 

rydes awayc, 1418. 

down: 

bere doune, heris downe, 1486, 3736. 

bett downe, 2470, 3682. 

chdsse and choppe doune, 2237. 

choppe doune, choppede downne, 1406, 2368. 

cräschede doune, 2114. 

fellid doune, /felis downe, 3345, 4087. 

hewede downe, 4127. 

knelis downe, 3951. 

Icyllyde doune, 101. 

ryffes and rüysshes downe, 2913. 

strdke downe, 2080. 

swdppez doune, 1465. 
forth: 

broghte forthe, brynges furthe, 1381, 1483. 

cdrye forthe, 1165. 

drtfe forthe, 3276. 

Myres furthe, 3996. 

Schake furthe, 1213. 

senden furthe, 632. 

steris furth, 2923. 
m: 

come in, 176. 

drdwes in, 622. 

en^er« iw, 1499. 

Z^^VAe^ in, 2071, 2802. 

ffewters in, 2140. 

ffittez in, 2072. 

gyrdez in, 2949. 

kdstes ine, 4243. 

presses in, 2787. 

r^des m, 619. 

se7^ m, 1493. 

slippes in, 3923. 

s^öM;e m, 735. 

Studien z. engl. Phil. III. 
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swdppez m, 1120, 
trüssez in, 731. 
trynnys in, 3001. 
turne in, 583. 

of, ofe (= off): 
Idchcd ofe, Jdfßhte of, 1515,2693. 
swdppes of, 4244. 
tdkene of 2700. 

on: 
hrdyedez one, 906, 1754. 

out\ 
hrdyd otvite, hrdydez oui, 1172, 2069, 4215. 
ffoundes out, 4063. 
hdylede oivtt, 2077. 
Idughte otvtte, 2226. 
pdsses owte, 3913. 
schotte owtte, 1765. 
sende otvte, 1685. 
swdppede owtte, 1795. 
to iverpe owte, 9. 

up: 
hüske vpe, 3072. 
gdffe vp, 85. 

Jcdstys vpe, heste vp, 943, 3952. 
Ä;aX(/Ä^c up, 3378, 4009. 
Idughte vp, 4183. 
ZoÄ;(?5 i;i), 4272. 
p^fce vp, 1636. 
r?/j)e t?2), 1877. 
schottis vpe, 3728. 



/9) Verb + Obj. + Part. 

against: 
stode thrme agaynes 1489. 

äoivn : 
choppes them downe, 4261. 
stryke theme doune, 561. 
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forth: 
türnes hym furthe, 3887. 
ledde hyme furthe, 1515. 

in: 
bröchis hym in, 4250. 

up: 
Mughte it vpe, 3905. 
Uftc me vp, 8349. 
Idughte hym vpe, 2292. 

r) Obj. + Verb. + Part. 
down: 
haneres he hdre downne, 2212. 
Walles he tvelte downe, 3152. 

6) Verb + Part. 

down: 
hrdydene downe, 3945. 
swiptpene dotvne, 2508. 

out: 
hente owte, 2973. 
sprente owtte, 2062. 
tvcendes owtt, 2513. 

eouerd vp, 124, 957. 

e) in Piers the Flowmnn: 

a) V^rb + Part. + Obj. 
ahont: 
priked a-honte, C 6, 160. 
i'Writhen ahoute, A 6, 9. 

after : 
fölweth after, B 17, 80. 

away: 
i-hore a-wei, A 5, 89. 

dryueth away, dryuen awey, B 9, 206; B 20, 173. 
feecheth atvay, B 16, 45. 

dotvn: 
com a-doun, A 1, 4. 

4* 
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li^te adoivn, B 17, 64. 
2)dlleth adotvn, B 16, 51. 
sprönge down, R 18, 86. 

forth: 
hrimjeth forth, hrÖK^ten forth, hrynge forth, A 3, 147; C 7, 141; 

A 8, 76; A 10, 143; C 10, 260; A 11, 41; C 19, 102. 
houweth forth, A 6, 56. 
driueth forth, A Pr. 103. 
folwe forth^ B 11, 34. 
fyndeth forth, A 11, 63. 
Udeth forth, A 11, 20; B 18, 404. 
plokled he forth, B 17, 10. 
profreth forth, B 17, 141. 
pryJced forth, B 20, 148. 
püiteth forth, pütte forth, A 4, 64; A 6, 100. 
ryd forth, A 11, 115. 
smte forth, B 19, 335; but 
sente forth, B 20, 80. 
tvente forth, wenten forth, APr.48; B 11, 164; A 12,56; B. 15,332. 

in: 

cöme in, B 19, 7. 

of (= off): 
cüt of, A 4, 140. 
gürdeth of A 2, 176. 

on: 
fldpten on, A 7, 174. 

out: 
feilen out, B 1, 119. 
kennen out, B 17, 113. 
pulte out, B 11, 157; B 15,62. 
ride out, C 6, 158. 
sehen out, A 11, 187. 
sheteth out, C 21, 294. 
söu^te out, B 16, 108. 

up: 
arös vp, B 11, 430. 
cowhede vp, A 5, 205. 
risen vp, ryseth vp, A Pr. 44; A 5, 176. 
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upward: 
cri^inge vpward, A 5, 262. 
türned vpward, A 5, 19. 

ß) Vörb + Obj. + Part. 
away: 
löpe he so Uhtliche awei, A 4, 93. 

down: 
I sdt softeliche a-doun, A 5, 7. 
palte hym down, B 16, 30. 

forth: 
bar hem forth, B 16, 83. 

lede hem forth, Iddde hym so forth, B 17, 71, 117. 
pröfre it forth, B 17, 140. 
put hym forth, B 18, 40, but 
^eue hem forth, C 13, 165. 

y) Obj. + Verb + Part. 

forth, with the particle stressed: 
the fruit that thei bringen förth^ A 10, 186. 

6) Vörb + Part. 
down: 
to breite and to bete doune, B 18, 251. 

forth: 
cdm forth, B 18, 73, 78. 
go we forth, A 12, 69. 
renne forth, B 16, 273. 
trolled forth, B 18, 296. 
drdwen forth, A 11, 30. 

out: 
lepen out, A 2, 207. 
put out, A 1, 116. 
went out, B 1, 122. 

up: 
loked vp, B Pr. 123. 
rös vp, B 16, 226. 
spryngeth vp, C 14, 24. 
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(l) in Itichard tJie Itedeles: 

Verb + Part. 
cdst adoim, 2, 52. 
gäglide forth, 3, 101. 
ytdke fforth, 3, 143. 



7. Examples of Verbal Compounds with mis-, 

"Since ancieut times combinations with mis- and füll- have 
been in current use. Of these the form er was always stressed 
in OE., the latter occasionally. In ME., however, the original 
meaning of mis- is often weakened, which, henee, partly loses 
the aecent" (Morsbach § 40). In Mod. E. the verb has the 
aecent, or level stress takes place (Sweet). 

a) in the Troy-Book: 
mysdoYiy 5088. 
mys lyket, 1698. 
mysschaj), mysshapon, 5482, 7751, 7758. 

b) in the Morte Arilmre: 
misdoo, 126. 

myshappene, myshappencde, 3454, 3767. 
myskaries, myskaryede, 1237, 2872; but 
myscdryede, 1778. 
myse-hide, 3083. 

c) in Tiers the Ploivman: 

mishelitue, mysbileue, A 11, 71; B 15, 402. 

misdoih, mis-dude, mysdo, mysdon^ A 3, 118; A 4,86; B 15, 107, 

252; B 16,212; B 18,339; but 
mysdö, B 18, 97. 

mys-hap, myshappCy myshappes, B 3, 327; A 8, 79; C 12, 187; but 
ttiyshdpped, B 10, 283. 
mys-reuleth, B 9, 59. 
mysseide, B 16, 127; but 
nüs-seid, myssdyde, A 5, 51; C 21, 353. 
mysshape, B 7, 95. 
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myS'Wonne, B 13, 42; but also 
mis-heode, A 7, 45. 
mysUked, C 17, 311. 
my spende, C 11, 185. 



8. Denominatives have the acceiit of tlie Noun from 

wliieli they are derived. 

a) iu the Troy-Boolc: 

welcomd, welconied, weleomth, welcomyt, 513, 1793, 3430, 5406, 
7912, 13342. 

When we find in Browning {Sordello, p. 61) the verse: 
Welconied kirn at Itoncaglia! Sadncss now 

we must look lipon this as au example of stress-shifting („Takt- 
umstellung"). 

b) in Piers the Plön man; 

ivel'Comen, A6, 114; B 18, 174; but also 
welcome, welcömeth, B 15, 21; B 20, 59. 



Chapter II, 



B. The Romance Element. 

The diflFerences between ME. and Mod. E. in the accentua- 
tion of words of Romance derivation are much more numerous 
than iu those ofGermanic origin. The question as to whether 
this greater diflference iu accentuation in the alliterative poems 
of the fourteenth Century points to a real divergence in the 
spoken language, as compared with our present practice, has 
not been settled until now. Luick {Anglia XI, p. 394 sq.) 
pronounces the following opinion ou this point: "Of course the 
alliteration aflfects the beginning of the accented syllables. 
Romance words alliterate with the same Germanic stress as in 
Mod. E., and we have no occasion for doubting that this ac- 
centuation prevailed iu the fourteenth Century. It is true, we 
occasionally find that prefixes of Romance words bear the al- 
literation, which in Mod. E. are unstressed. . . It is difficult to 
assume that these prefixes were really accented; we must 
look upon such cases as oflFences against the metre, such as 
may occasionally occur in the best poets. . . It is difficult to 
assign a reason for this irregularity which is all the more 
striking, when we consider the general regularity of the metre 
(in the Troy-Book) ... In certain cases, indeed, it seems to me 
not impossible that the accentuation diflfered from that in 
Mod. E." 

These remarks hardly bring us nearer to a Solution of 
Problem that presents itself in the diflference of accentuation 
in Romance words in ME. as compared with Mod. E. "In 
certain cases" Luick accepts such a diflference, but declares 
that the cause of it is difficult to explain, and is inclined to 
See '^oflfences against metre" ("metrische Verstösse") in the 
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"occasional" accentuation of the prefixes. Now, however, cases 
of such accentuation do not occur merely "occassionally", but 
are, on the contrary, fairly numerous in our texts, and it is 
hardly satisfactory to reduce them to errors in metre. Where 
the existenee of these diflferences is insured by the metre, and 
when they show them»elves not merely in one, but in all of 
our texts, as well as in others, we are forced to assume, either 
that such accentuations represented the actual pronunciation 
of the poets, or that their alliteration was a mere empty 
device, existing only for the eye. The latter assumption is 
surely hardly probable. 

In the following arrangement of our material, we class 
the examples as Suhstantives , Ädjectives (including Adverbs), 
and Verbs, and separate dissyllables from polysyllables, words 
with prefixes, from those without them, words with abnormal, 
from those with modern stress, and finally obsolete expressions 
from those still in use. 



I. Suhstantives. 

1. Dissyllabic Nouns (including trisyllables with 
final unaccented e) with Prefixes and present 

accentuation. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 

comford, cömfordes, 213, 3595, 5806, 5900. 

cömpas, cümpas, 523, 2710, 3032, 5604. 

prelates, 206. 

presens, 250, 1896, 1963, 4152, 7936. 

pröloge, 96, 2207. 

relikes, 11391. 

sübiectes, 3545. 

These have the English stress, viz. on the first syllable, 
because the prefix was no longer feit as such, and the words 
no longer had the value of Compounds. 

mischefe, myschefe, 6493, 9055, 11556. 

The French particle mes- corresponded to the English mis, 
and was treated like the latter. In the Man. Vocab. we have 
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mischiefe, 53, 12. In English words with mis- the stress varied 
(cf. pp. 8, 19), and so also liere. We find, tlierefore, also 
mys-chdunce, 8509, bat in the 3Ian. Voc: 
a mischance, 21, 42; and also (to) mischdncc, 22, 20. 

Words with other prefixes: 
assent, 2131, 3221, 3575, 3666, 5189, 8942, 9803. 
defdute, 9376. 
dcfcnce, defense, deffmce, 1740, 2128, 4715, 5239, 6423, 9518, 

9563. 
degre, 13436. 
delitcs, 4417. 

displty dispite, 7945, 10684. 

entmte, intent, 27, 575, 2503, 2709, 2910, 3109, 3139, 3677, 11364. 
eschdunge, 7904. 
off'enee, 9700. 
redresse, 2221, 3603. 
repröfe, 2034. 

usually do not draw back the aceent on the partiele. A sure 
proof of this is found in tlie oeeurrence of many such words 
with apheresis, (cf. Behrens, Frans. Leimwörter im 31E. 1886, 
p. 64), e. g. defcnce and fcnse; dispense and spense, &c. But 
in the Troy-Booh we find some of those words with stress on 
the prefix: 
defense, 2692: 

What defense has ])oic done to our dere goddes? 
where we might, however, assume the absence of the first 
rinie-letter. Levins has only defenee, 63, 24. 
delites, dentis, 33d6, 3350, 3560. 

The accentuation of such words varied, therefore, as it 
does also in Shaksperc (König, p. 72), in disease and diseases 
dlsihiet and distinet] (Ixense and excüse\ revenge and revenge; 
reeord and reeörd. In the last of these words the stress varied 
until within recent times (cf. Flügel's Dict. s. v.). The Man. 
Voc. has only a reeorde, 171, 18. 

We find also a varying aecent in: 
compldint, 1516, 3514; and cömplaint, 3280, 3293, 10767. In 
' Chaucer, Compl. of Mars, the word occurs three times with 

the stress on the prefix, but the verb is aecented on the 

second syllable. 
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Nouns witb parasitic e before s + consonant, according 
to ten Brink, do not allow a removal of tlie stress to the first 
syllable (cf. ten Brink, §285). In our text: 

asidie (where a = e), 21, 251, 365, 1865; but also 
dstatc, 3251, 3311, 4809, 12450, wbere, in eaeb case, tbe first 
syllable is tbe bearer of tbe ebief-Ietter. 

b) in tbe Morte Arthure: 

Of words already mentioned above we find bere: 
defdwtes, 2928. 

degre, 84; {Man. Voc: a degree, 46, 36). 
disspite, 3163. 
mijschefe, 667. 
r(M'kes, 4207. 
asdwtte, assdwtte, 1697, 3012, 3053. 

Witb a prefix tbe foree of wbieb was no longer recognised 
as sneb: 

dbsens, dbsmce, 1596, 3447. 

cöndethe, cöndethes, cöundyte, cimdit, 201, 444, 475, 3148, 3483 
cöunge, 479. 

cöntek, conteke, 2721, 3669, 4177. 
pröfyrey 1257. 
rdtmsone, 1528. 

remenaunt, 1553 (in ME. still trisyllabic). 
rescoive, rcscotvs, 433, 1953, 3859, 4137. 
sübarhe, sübbarbes, 2466, 4043. 
sürcott, sürcotte, 2434, 3252. 

Also: 
cöncelle, cönsagle, cöunsaile, 144, 243, 259, 291, 1023, 1959, 2395. 

Witb tbe same stress in Cbaueer and in Mod. E. but in 
Minot still witb Freneb accentuation : 

Ät Pariss ioke pai paire cöunsaile 

Whilk pointes miyht pam most availe (III, 45). 

e) in Fiers the Floivman: 

cönseille, counseil, A 2, 108; B 19, 75, 312. 
meschaunce, C 4, 97; B 14, 75, diflFers from tbe present accentua- 
tion, but cf. p. 58 above. 
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dccesse, A 5, 210 (cf. Oxf. Dict. and Dial. Dict. s. v.). This 
accentuation, agreeing with the modern one, may be accepted 
for this passage: 

And after dl this surfet ' an accesse he hadde, 

for which we find in B with the missing rime-letter supplied: 
And after al this excesse' he had an a^cidie. 

In Chaueer we have accesse: 
The which can helen thee of thyn accesse (Troil, II, 1315). 

issue, C 19, 221. 
present, B 19, 304. 
surfet, A 7, 252. 
trespas, A 1, 95. 

To these the remarks on p. 58 apply. 
recorde, C 4, 346. Cf. remark on p. 58. 

The following examples leave the prefix nnstressed (cf. 
p. 58): 

afferes, C 7, 152. 
aldrme, B 20, 91. 

apeel, a-peles, C 3, 186, 244; C 20, 284. 
assdy, B 10, 253. 
defdute, defdutes, A 2, 109; A 5, 6. 

In the A-text 7, 113 we find apparently the accentuation 
defaute: 
And thauh ge dyen for de-fatite ' the deuel haue that reeche ! 

But as in B and C defaute has been replaced by dole, 
deul, we shonld perhaps not assume the accentuation defaute, 

delytes, A 2, 68. 
dispit, C 9, 184. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 

Here we have only to record words already discussed: 

entcnt, entente, Pr. 79; 2, 99. 
estdtCj Pr. 82. 

In the words of the preceding section we have merely 
to point to the agreement in the accentuation with that of 
the present day. 
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2. Dissyllabic Nouns (including trisyllables with final 
unaccented c) with Prefixes and with Accentuation 

differing from the present one. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

dissaity cUssayt, dissayet, dyssait, 254, 1185, 3801, 4291, 4436, 
4459, 10239, 12656. (Verb, below). In Middleton (Schulz, 
p. 24), but at the beginning of the verse: 

What deceü means His English yet to him (V, 33). 

deuyse, 6079: 

By deuyse of the duke, pat doghtie was aye. 

In Chaucer always with stress on the seeond syllable. 
Cf. the verb, below. 

disseese, dysese, 3326,5021. 

In Shakspere (König pp. 72, 74): 
Thou disease of a friend. and not himself (Tim. III, 1, 56). 

In Middleton (Schulz, p. 24): 

Whose disease once I undertook to eure (IV, 339). 
In Chaucer always disease. 

dissire, dissyre, desyre, 558, 2426, 4896, 4920, 7421, 11845, 11865, 

13138. 
pursuet, 4853, 8882: 

Syn I with prayer, ne with pursuet, preset not peraftur. 

The same accentuation occurs also in Chaucer {Troil, 
II, 959): 

But lack of pursuit make it in thy slouthe. 
and probably also in: 

In titering, and pursuite, and delayes (ib. 1744). 

In Shakspere (Abbot, p. 396) the word Stands near the 
beginning of the verse: 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay {Sonn 143). 

So also in Mario we: 

In pursuit of the dty's overthrow (1, 50). 

reward, 1879, 2405, 4543: 

Probably neither the prefix was here feit as such, nor 
was the French origin of the word recognised, which was 
therefore stressed like an English one. 
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nhsens, 2054: 

In ahseyis of Jn souerayne, for saghvs of pepulL 
Here perhaps tlie first rime-letter is wauting. 

b) in the Motte Arthure: 

renoune, 1732: 

Thynhe one riche renoune of the lioumle Table. 
In Chaueer tbe stress of this word varies (ten Brink § 285) 
snhdrhes, 3122: 

Boyes in the suharbes bourdene /fülle hegUe, 
With the same stress in Chaueer: 
In the suburbes of a totm, quod he {Can. Yeom, Prot. 104). 

c) in Piers the Plowynan: 

(h'ceyte, B 18, 331: 

For the dede that thei dedc thi deeeyte it nuzde. 
The same alliteration also in the C-text. Cf. above p. 61. 
dcsert, C 4, 293: 

A desert for som doynge' derne otlier elles, 
dyspayre, B 20, 163: 

And threwe drcde of dyspayrc a dozein myle cibonte. 

Similarly in C. With this accentuation the word is found 
only here. 

reles, A 7, 83: 

To Jui reles and renrission' on that rental I be-leetie. 
Also in B and C. 

rvpast, C 10, 148: 

Whar he may rathest haue a- repast' other a roimde of bacon. 

For the aceentuation: 
rvnon, BPr. 158. 

rcward, rvwarde, C 5, 40; B 17, 205. Cf. above pp. 61, 62. 
asscl^, B 17,237, was perhaps still looked upon as French and 
lience preserved its original stress. 

French accentuation is also seen in: 
enqurstes, C 14, 85. 
prophdteSy BIO, 141. 

the latter also with this stress in the Pearl, 831, but proplietes 
in (-leanness, 1300. 
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d) in Jh'chard ihe Bedeles: 

dcuyse, 3, 178: 

Änd iche day a newr deuyse' ü dullith my tvittis, 

rcpreff, Pr. 56: 

ffor reson is no repreff' he the rode of Chester! 
In the Troy-Booh, repröfe cf. p. 58. Also in Chaueer with 
stress on the seeond syllable. 
rcseeyte, 2, 98: 

Änd reson hath rehersid* the resceyte of all. 
In Chaueer the stress varies: in Ch. Yem. 800 receit; ib. 
813 receit. 

When we find in Shakspere, &c. apparent accentuations 
like deceit, disease, we should not attach too much importance 
to such cases. Similar apparent accentuations (most of them 
again at the beginning of the verse) oecur also in poets of 
our own time. So for example in 
Browning (Parleyings): 
Surface once all a-tvorJc! "Ay, such a Suite.'' (p. 226). 
Discords and resoliitions turn aghast (p. 233). 

In Arnold (Haider) : ... and hold 

Converse; his speech remains, fhough he he dead (p. 119). 

. . .is my enforced 
Ähsence from fields where I could nothing aid (p. 136). 
{Merope)\ . . . and for him 

Exile ahroad more safe than heirship herc (p. 362). 
The stress in exile varies partly tili the present day, be- 
cause noun and verb have mutually influenced each other. 
Cf. Fltigers Dict., but also the Oxf. Diel s. v. 

In Boyer's Dictionary occur the following accentuations 
that come under this division and that derserve notice: 

a^ccess (in Levins dccesse), dquests, comment, concept, con- 
certy consult (now obsolete as subst.), contrdst, invoice, perfüme 
(cf. Encycl. Dict.), portent, pretence, provost, record. 

In Bailey: dssent, concrete (subst. and adj.), contour (cf. 
Oxf.-Dict.), contrdst, device (and devtse), discount, engine (cf. 
Oxf.-Dict.), exile y ingress, invoice, perfüme (cf. Encycl. Dict.), 
precinet, presdge, prodüce, record, ressort, survey. 
Bei Levins: contrdct, desert. 
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3. Dissyllabic Nouns (including trisyllables with 
final unaccented e) without Prefix and present 

Accentuation. 

In these words the French stress has tbrougbout been 
replaced by tbe English one, i. e. tbe first syllable is accented. 

a) in the Troy-Boolc: 

deuer, 234, 590, 764. 

töurment, 3295. 

dzurCy dzoure, 193, 765, 3355, 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

cömge, 536, 1725, 1922. 
meruail, meruayle, 2682, 2905. 
rehawde, rebawdeZy 1333, 1416, 1705. 
sölace, sölauce, 54, 153, 239, 354, 659. 

vescounte, vescownte, vicounte, viscounte, vyscotvnte, 1984, 2024, 
2047, 2050, 3167. 

c) in Fiers the Plowman: 

deuer, deuoir, deuor, deuore, B 11, 277; B 13, 212; B 14, 136, 

150, 153; C 18, 92. 
ermite, ermytes, eremites, APr. 50; C 1, 3, 30; C 9, 183. 
Offices, B 15, 379. 



4. Dissyllabic Nouns (including trisyllables with final 
unaccented e) without Prefix and with Accentuation 

differing from the present one. 

a) in the Morte Arthure: 

romance, 3440. 

In Chaucer the stress varies: Book of the Buch. 48 rö- 
maunce; Troil. III, 980 romdunce. In the Born, of Part, 6417 
we have r Omans: 

What me shall call thys romans souerain. 

In Minot VII, 169 perhaps also romance, This accentuation 
is still heard at the present day in vulgär speech. 
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b) in Piers the Plowman: 

vsdge, B 7, 87: 

Laie vsage he ^oure solace ' of seyntes lyues redynge, 

Tbis French accentuation is also found in Chaucer, Prol. 
110; Prioresse, 54, 75; but üsage, Leg. of Phil. 110. 

Boyer bas the following examples in whicb tbe accentua- 
tion diflFers from the present one: 

eämpain, cement (noun and vcrb), erdvat, mdnure (so also 
Encycl. Dict.), plaedrd, treföil, triphthong (but dtphthong). 

In Bailey: bd^ar, eadenee, chemise, devöir, dtvan, ferment, 
mirr6(ii)r, prismoid, römanee, sappMre, (spheröid), turmoil. 
In Levins: legdte, parent, cement. 

5. Nouns of three or more Syllables witb Prefix and 

modern stress. 

In Chaucer's accentuation of such words we find a tendency 
to draw back the stress by two syllables, so that the chief 
and the secondary accents change places (cf. ten Brink, § 286). 

a) in the Troy-BooJc: 

Company, cümpany, 325, 2939, 4023, 4074, 4078, 4161, 4228, 4566, 
4617, 4886, 5404, 5486, 6158, 6210, 6217, 6332, 6488, 6848, 
7222, 7844, 8159, 8941, 9046. 

conseruatours, 8779, which still has this stress. 

couenant, couenaund, cöuenaunt, couenaundes, 643, 705, 712, 999. 

destyne, destyny, 583, 2522. 

compdssion, 11985. 

emperour{e\ 314, 3670. 

The accentuation of: 
assemblis, assemUy, assemely, 57, 2929, 5897, 6299, 6637. 
attendant, 3369. 

enchduntme^it, enchduntementes , 163, 778, 947 is that of the 
corresponding verbs. 

avduntage, 7045: 

In Chaucer the stress of this word varies: 

FrankeVs Tale 44: avdntage, of three syllables; Man of 

L. 631: dvantäge, of four syllables. 

Studien z. engl. Phil. III. 5 
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experyment, 13217. 

indityng (verbal nounj, 5423. 

b) in the Horte Arthure: 

Shifting of accent also in: 
assmible, 1578. 

destanye, ddsteny, 1563, 3436, 3779. 
emperour, 286, 414, 507, 1326, 1660, 1673, 2244, 2255 (cf. 

ten Brink § 286). 
occidente, 2360. 
retenu^, retenewys, 1334, 1665, 2664, 3572. 

With apheresis: 
sMmfitoure, skomfyture, and also slomfite, 1561, 1644, 2335; 
the accentuation of tbe verb below. The Man, Voc. has 
discomfeyture. 
So also: 
despysere, 538. 
disc/mcrourSy skouerours, 3117, 3118. 

c) in Fiers the Plownmn: 

With stress drawn back, as above: 
appürtenatmce, B 15, 184. 

cömissarie, commissarie, A 2, 154; A 3, 138; B 15. 234. 
cömpaignye, Company c, B 13, 160; C 17, 341. 
consistorie, cönstorie, BPr. 99; A3, 32, 137; B 3, 318; B 15, 234. 
The same stress at present, or with accent on the second 
syllable. 
cöntenaunce, cöntinaimce, continence, contynaunce, contynence, 

cüntinaunce, APr. 24; B 5, 183; C 12, 164, 177; B 13, 111; 

C 19, 73. 
conysaunce, C 19, 188. 
cöuenanty cöuenaunt, couenaiinte, A 5, 184; A 7,30; B 14, 151; 

C 15, 216. 
destenye, A 7, 261. 
emperesse, cmperour, B 13, 165. 
cuydences, C 9, 203. 
experimcntZy B 10,212. 

excecutours, exeoiitores, execiitours, C 3, 189; B 5,266; B 20, 288. 
residue, A 5, 240; A 7, 93. 
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In pröcuratour, B 19, 253, the stress has been removed 
from tbe fourth to the first syllable. Cf. tbe form procutöur 
in Cbaucer, Freres T. 298, and the Mod. E. proctor, Cf. also 
tbe aceentaation of tbe verb procure below. 

acördaunce, C 4, 339. 

allöwaunce, a-louance, alowaunce, C 10, 271; B 11, 215; B 14, 109; 

C 16, 290. 
assemble, BPr. 217. 
eonterröller, C 12, 298 
bave the stress of tbeir respective verbs. 

In affiaunce, B 16, 238, the prefix was unstressed (cf. ten 
Brink, § 285), as it is at present. Chaueer, Shtpm. Tale 139, 
has the French aceentuation afßdnce. 

The same applies also to: 
apärail, appärail, C 7, 30; A 9, 111. 

arerage, arrcrage, C 10, 274; B 11, 124. (Cf Oxf. Dict. s. v.). 
esscheker, A 4, 20. 
supprioure, B 5, 171, has the same stress as priour. 



6. Nouns of three or more Syllables with Prefix and 
with Aceentuation differing from the present one. 

a) in the Troy-BooJc: 

äunter, dtmtres, 67, 3883, 6725. 

Only tbe dissyllabic form occurs here as bearer of tbe 
alliteration. The fuller form dventure had undoubtedly the 
same stress. It is found frequently in our texts as well as in 
other ME. works. The syncope dunter proves this aceentuation. 
cömatindement, cömmaundement, 438, 491, 511, 1714, 2163, 2899, 
3316, 4442, 10280, 10517, 11591, 13882. 

Of this aceentuation also there are numerous examples in 
our texts. Both neun and verb bave tbe stress on tbe first 
syllable, and this aceentuation must really bave obtained, as 
is proved by the Northern forms cömmament &c. (cf. Behrens, 
Franz, Lehmvörter, p. 66). It is also found in Minot: 

Schipmen söne war efter sent 

To here pe hinges cumandment (III, 50). 
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So also the verb: 

He cümand ])dn pat man suld fdre (III, 53). 

cöndiscoun, 9229. 

In the Man, Voc. we also find conditwn, where it is quoted 
as verb. 

cönfusion, 2319, with the same stress as the verb confound 
below. Chaucer also accentuates confus: Troil. IV, 356; 
See. Non. T, 463; Knight T. 1372. 

conmradoun, 13216. Cf. the verb eonjurate in the Oxf. Diet. 

eorupdounj 10787. Cf. eorrupt in the Oxf. Diet. where the 
remark is made: "By Chaucer and Gower often stressed 
on first syllable." In this and similar words the prefix 
was uo longer feit as such, and the stress drawn back on 
the first syllable. So also in the foUowing: 

deleberadon, 2457. 

delyuerans, 2897, so also the verb below. 

dmodoiin, 4470, 4551. Cf. the aeeentuation devout in Spenser 
(Günther p. 21): 

Yet of the devout people is adored (530 b). 

dtseredotm, diseresion, 9237, 11261. For the aeeentuation dis- 
creet cf. ten Brink § 285, and the verse of Webster (Meiners 
p. 17): 

Lies in his wardrohe: he's a discreet fellow (WD, 14 a). 

dishonesty, dyshoner, dyshonoiir, 528, 1005, 1852, 3643, 4199, 
5038. Cf. Chaucer: 

If of hir hody dishonest she he {Manne, T, 110) 

persiueraunce, 2655. In Chaucer with stress on the second 
syllable both in noun and verb. So also in Shakspere (cf. 
Schipper II, 156). 

presumpcoun, 5114. 

pürviaunce, 1043. In Minot: 

/ prais no thing his purtiinunee (VII, 146). 

In Shakspere (König p. 74; Abbot p. 396): pürveyor {M, 
I, 6, 22). 

repentaunse, 4885. In Chaucer: 

To hem that heen in repentaunce and drede (Kn, T, 918). 
He wiste that a man was repentaunt (Prot, 228). 
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In Wyatt (Schipper II, 158) repentance. Cf. also the ac- 
centuation of the verb in the Morte Arthure below. 

süccessoures, süccessours, 4198, 4455. Cf. Schipper II, 160. 

In Dryden (Secret Love V, 1): 

/ here declare you rightful successor. 

The accentuation süccess is not unknown in Modern E., 
especially in the North. In Scotland I have often heard it, 
even from clergymen and teachers. It belongs however to 
vulgär Speech (cf. Storni, Engl. Phil I^, 813). 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

duenture, duntire, dwntere, dwntire, 642, 1905, 2244, 2617. 
commandement, commandment, cömmandmente, cömmaundement, 

131, 581, 739, 1514, 4150. 
condycyone, 1511. 
pwrueaunce, 688. 

For these words cf. the remarks on pp. 67, 68. 

cönfessour, 4314. For this accentuation cf. the Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
Especially in the phrase "E(a)dward the Confessor" this 
accentuation is still heard (cf. Cent. Dict. s. v.). Also in 
Shakspere (König, p. 75, Abbot, p. 394) the first syllable is 
often stressed: 5^8 1,1,218; 5^8 1^2,149; iJ.j: II, 6,21; B,J. 
III, 3,49; M.M. IV, 3,133. So also in Middleton (Schulz, 
p. 30). Levins, Man. Voc, accentuates: cönfessour, 

pröcessione, 4014. 

pröttecdone, 2410. For these words cf. the remarks on cörup- 
cioun, p. 68, and the accentuation prötector in Shakspere 
(König, p. 75), H^ III, 1, 112. 

injürye, 663, which is of four syllables here, has the stress of 
the modern injürious. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

duenture, dunter, B 3, 72 ; C 9, 40. 

cömaundement, cömmaundemens, comaundour, A 3, 280; C 4, 413; 

C 12, 143. 
cönfessour, confession, cönfessioun, A 3, 36; A4, 132; C 6, 195; 

A 10, 131; Bll,70; Cll,53; A12,41; B 12, 176; C 13, 196; 

B 14, 186; B 19, 345; B 20, 212, 326, 369. 
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cörupciounj B 20, 98. 

presumpcioun , presumpciun, A 11, 42; B 11, 413. So also the 

verb below. 
repentance, repentatmce, A 5, 43, 103; B 5, 182; C 7, 12; C 11, 214; 

B 17, 298, 301. 

For the accentuation of these words cf. the remarks on 
p. 07 sq. 

cönstelladon, A 10, 142. Cf. the modern verb constellate, in 

which the stress still varies (Oxf. Diet. s. v.). 
cöntempladon, C 8, 305; C 19, 73. Here also the stress varies 

in the verb. 
desperadon, B 17, 307. So also in Chaueer, ABC 21. Cf. the 

modern desperate, 
permutadony A 3, 243. So also the verb permute below. 
persecudon, C 13, 205. Cf. the modern verb persecute, 
restitudoun, B 5, 232; B 17, 235, 313. 
remenihraunce, C 6, 11. 
cöncepdon, cöncepdoun, A 10, 178; B 11, 328. So also the 

verb, below. 
cöntricion, cöntridoun, B 11, 81, 130; C 11, 53; B 12, 176; B 14, 

16, 82, 87; B 19, 328, 342, 344; B 20, 212, like the modern 

adj. contrite. 
profession, A 1, 98. So also the verb below. 
relacion, C 4, 344, 346, 363. 
religion, religioun, relUjiun, C 4, 203; A 5, 37; B 6, 153; C 6, 151; 

A 8, 35; A 9, 82; B 10, 76; A 11, 199, 202, 206, 208; B 13, 286; 

B 15, 85. 
remission, A 7, 83; A 11, 277. 
Suggestion, B 7, 69. 

The same accentuation also in Levins, Man. Voc, but the 
verb with stress on the second syllable. 

süspedony C 18, 315. 

ahsolucion, A 8, 67, as still the verb absölve. 

For the accentuation of the following words see the re- 
marks on p. 68 under cörupdoun. 

cörectoures, B 10, 284. 
experinientis, A 11, 157. 
indulgences, B 17, 253. 
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öbedyence, B 12, 38. 

prouisours, A 2, 148; A 3, 142; A 4, 116. 

For the accentuation innöcence, B 17, 286 cf. the adject. 
below, p. 80. 

sustinaunce, C 23, 7: 

That thou toJce to lyue hy to sustinaunce and clothes. 

In the B-text: 
That thow toJce to thi hylyf' to clothes and to sustenaunce. 
From tbe defective alliteration no conclusion can be drawn 
as to the stress of this word. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 
discredoun, 2, HO. Cf. p. 68. 

It may perhaps be assumed that most of the words quoted 
above under 6., as examples in which the stress diflfers from 
the modern accentuation, really had the stress indicated by 
the alliteration, or at least that the accentuation varied. A 
direct proof for such deviations from modern usage we find 
in some similar examples from Levins. So he accentuates: 

obseruance, 21, 46. 
perseuerance, 22, 2. 
eutdence^ 63, 44. 
preferment, 68, 7. 
ddolescence, 96, 26. 
prösperitie, 110, 25. 
epiStil, 128, 28. 
discomfeyture, 191, 20. 
dishonoure, 222, 47. 

In Boy er also: aduldtor, circümstance, competency, com- 
promlse, condemnation, condensation, cönfessor, confldgration, 
cönservation, cönventicle (cf. Oxf. Dict.), co-öperation, decampment, 
decordtor, dedicdtor, demönstration, didpason, disädvantage, im- 
mörtality, invalid, pdramour, parathesis, procüracy, promöntory, 
prosecütor, reldxation, reprohäte, revenu, retinue. 

In Bailey the following examples: acatalepsy, adölescence, 
anahäsis, ancestry, anecdote, apogee, appdnage, assistdnce, com- 
promise (subst. and verb), consequence {in Astrology), conservdtor, 
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consuetüde, continudtor, cönventicle, denomindtor, didtrihe, dis- 
aster, ecphdsis, elevdtor, emigrant, empirick, emuldtor, epexegesis, 
exegesiSy explicdtor, explordtor, extermindtor, extirpdtor, hypocrite, 
imbecüity, tmmörtality, impettis, hidpplicationy incensory, angle 
of inctdence, indüstry (V), mnovdtor, insignificancy, instigdtor, 
interpoldtor, invdlid, metempsycho^is, Opponent, precedent, pro- 
curdtor, prognosis, prolocütor, provostry, recüsants, renegdde, 
repcrtory, resolvend, reticence, retinue, revenue, suppUant, 
syllepsis, 

7. Nouns of tbree and more Syllables witbout Prefix 

and modern Stress. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

fdntasi, fdntasy, 2669, 9575. 
ffeueryere, 4040 (= February). 
ordinaunce, 6189, 7136, 7367, 8829 
sdcramen, 3362. 
tdhernacle, 1671. 
ymagry, 1562, 1646. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

dncestres, dtmcestres, dwncestrye, 276, 521, 1310, 1907. 

dttditoure, 1673. 

cönstahle, 1585 (frequently in Cbaueer, M. of L. 429, 437, 457, 

469, 477). 
diamawndiSy 3297. 

gdrnisone, gdrnysone, gdrysone, 2471, 2655, 3007, 3105. 
mdrynerse^ 3652. 
potestate, 2327. 
sepiilture, 4340. 

c) in Fiers the Flowman: 

dudience, duditour, C 8, 94; B 19, 458. 

bcneßces, hcnefys, benfes, B 3, 312; C 4, 33; A 6,101; A 11, 192. 

beneson, B 13, 235. 

cönstable, C 4, 256. 

elementes, elementZy C 2, 17; B 18, 235. 

eqiiite, B 17,304; B 19,305. 
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örisouns, C 19, 160. 

mite, C 4, 338; C 6, 10, 190; B 19, 325. 

vsurer, C 7, 307. 

eudngelwt, eudngelye, B 1 1, 184; C 13, 101. 

satisfdccion, C 17, 27. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 
mdyntenaunce, 3, 312. 



8. Nouns of three and more Syllables without Prefix 
and with Accentuation differing from the present one. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 
dbilite, 4012. 

The forma dblete^ dbiltee, current in the 14^^ tili 16***eent. 
(Cf. Oxf. Dict), in conneetion with dble, explain this accentuation. 
dstronamy, dstronomy, 742, 3990, 10635. So also in P. P. 
devinours, deuynours, 10634, 13836. 

For Idmentacioriy Idmentacioun, lamentacoun, 3294, 7156, 
8035 cf. Luick, Anglia XI, 395. 
sdtisfacdoun^ 5017 (cf. also 7, c), and the accentuation sdtis- 

factory in the Man. Voc. 107, 10. 
füosofers, philosofer, phylosofer, 400, 2624, 2637. Cf. Chaucer 

Prol 295; Frank T. 833. 
lyuyatan, 4446. 
nöhilte, 1842, 1965, 7578, direct derivation from noble, like 

ablete from able. 
pduilyon, pduylions, pdvilionSf 6024, 7755, 10744. So also in 

P. P. and in Minot, IV, 63; XI, 32. In Levins: pauülion^ 

165, 30. 
solemnite, ^olempnite, sölenite, 2869, 2884, 3451, 3462, 3871, 7160, 

10786. So also in P. P. and frequently the trisyllabic adj. 

sölempne, p. 79. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

leuetenaunte^ 646. 

pduyllyons, pdvelyouns, 2478, 2624. 

philosophre, phylosophers , phylozophirs , 807, 3226, 3394, cf. 
above p. 73. 
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pössessione, 2608, cf. the accentuation of the verb pössess, 

Schipper II, 152. 
mariners, 633, but cf. the accentuation above p. 72. 
sölempniteej 514. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

dstronomye, also the forma dstronomyenes, dstrymyanes (for 

astronomers), A 11, 152; B 15, 352; B 19, 236. 
lieutenant, B 16, 47. 
pdueylon, pduilon, A 2, 43; C4, 452. 
possessions, pössessioun, A 11, 197; B 11, 264, 267; B 12, 248; 

B 13,301; B 14,270; B 15, 525. 
philosofye, B 15, 377, like philosopher, 

sdtisfaccioun, B 14, 21, 94; B 17, 314. For these cf. above p. 73. 
arbytours, C 7, 382. With this accentuation we find the word 

in our texts only in this passage. It is probably a case 

of faulty alliteration. 
curatour, cüratoures, A 1, 169; B 10, 409; B 13, 13; B 15, 132; 

C 18, 292; B 19, 448. 

For this word with its still varying stress cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
Further examples with accent drawn back are the foUowing: 
ddmpnacioun, B 12, 89. 
diuinite, diuinour, diuynours, dyuynour, A 11, 293; B 15, 373; 

C 16, 85, 128. So also the adj. p. 78 below. 
felicite, B 20, 239. 

frdternite, A 8, 179; B 11, 55; B 20, 365. 
fysician, phisidene, C 19, 141 ; B 20, 313. In the Man. Voc. with 

present stress. 
generacioun, B 16, 220. 
(jrdniarienes, B 13, 72. Cf. grdmmar. 
meyntenour, C 4, 288, like mdyntenaunce, p. 73. 
sdltiacion, sduacion, sduacioun, A 11,274; B 11, 142; B 15,490; 

C 18, 119. The same accentuation also in the Man. Voc. 

157, 46. 

mitigacion, mtjtigacion, A5, 252; C7, 324. 

teologye, theologie, theologye, A 2, 83; B 10, 374; A 11, 136; A 12,9. 

virginite, virgynyte, B 16, 203; C 19, 89. 

ypocrisye, B 20, 298. 
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d) in Eichard the Redeies: 

meyntenourss, 3, 268. See p. 74. 

türmentours, 3, 118. The same accentuation in Chaucer, Fortune 
18; Man ofLawe 720; See, Nonne 527; and also in Cleanness 
154. Cf. the verb, with the same accentuation, below. 

In Boy er we find: 

aitemation, arbiträtor-trix, architecture, halcbny, henediction, 
benefaction, benefactor, calumnidtor, cdrnality, cosmeticks, gon- 
doleer, legatee, Umpidity, lotophagi, mdchination, muUiplicdnd, 
mytholögisty oligdrchy, Operator, opinidtiveness, overtüre, panto- 
mlmey peculdtor, quintessence, Salamander^ thermometer, (but 
barometer), topographer (but typ6gra])her), tragedy (but c6niedy\ 
vindicdtor. 

In Bailey: 

dcademy (College Sc. school or Seminary; in the Canting 
Dialect, a Brothel), ambdges, archives, augüry, autopsy (cf. Oxf. 
Dict.), balcöny, calentüre, catheter, corridör, emuldtor, equery 
(cf. Oxf. Dict.), equipoise, fedlty, fornicdtor, harmönists, h^cena, 
hydröphobia, ignominy, imitdtor, libertine, logomdchy, mdgister, 
mania, nuirchioness, marmoset, marquetry, niarröquin, medidtor, 
memöirs, metallurgist, metallürgy, metcors, moderdtor, operdtor, 
pdlissade, palindrome, Philistines, pohjhistor, pölygraphy, pöly- 
mathy, pontißce (but Milton, P. L. X, 348 has pöntifice), pres- 
bytery, probdbilism, probdbilists, roydlncss, satellitc, satyrist, 
sepulchre, sepülture, stimuldtor, trapezöid, tridngle, vindicdtor. 

Accentuations like those quoted under 8: Idmentacioun, 
possessione, &c. we find also in the Ma7i. Voc: 

sdlutation, 165, 46. 

enibdssage^ 11, 39 (so also Boy er, and Bailey who gives this 

stress also to embdssy). 
animall, 13, 44. 
cdthedrail, 13, 47. 
a cardinall, 14, 9. 
diadeeme, 60, 19. 
coriander, 80, 46. 
nicrömancer, 81, 3. 
villdnie, 102, 28. 
dietarie, 104, 1, (so also Bailey). 
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histörie, 104, 32 (like story). 
bdrbaritie, 109, 3. 
fedltie, 109, 31, (so also Bailey). 
hümiditie, 109, 41. 
principalitie, 110, 17. 

From such examples (when the stress is not placed wrongly, 
owing to a printer's error) we may probably conclnde that 
also in the time of our alliterative poets the stress of many 
Romanee words diflFered from the present one, and we shonld, 
therefore, not simply reject such abnormal accentuations. 



9. Dissyllabic obsolete Nouns. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

affrdy, affröi, 4746, 7734. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. and the verb 

below. 
cömbranse, cömbraunse, cümbranse, 2281, 9169, 12076, like the 

present encumbrance. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

affrdye, 8226. 
avöwe, 296, 308, 347. 

dyspens, 538. So also in Chaucer, like the present expense. 
orfrdyes, 2142, Old French orfrois (Stratm.-Bradl. ME, Dict), 
Accented örfrays in the Born, of the Böse, 562, 869, 1076. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

cömbraunce, cümburance, A 2, 137; C 6, 191; C 13, 245; B 18, 

263; C 19, 174. 
mdl-ese, C 9, 233. 
meynprise, A 4, 75; but meynprise, B 16, 264. Cf. the verb, below. 

In the Man. Voc. 148, 2 a mainpryse. 
spelonJces, B 14, 270. In modern Dutch and German with stress 

on second syllable. 

d) in Bichard the Bedeles: 

cömbraunce, 3, 113. 

pdrceit, Pr. 17, like the verb perceyue^ p. 91 below. 
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10. Obsolete Nouns of three or more Syllables. 

a) in tbe Troy-BooJc: 
solstacion, 10637. 

b) in the Morte Arthure. 

avänttwarde, avdtcewarde, avätvwarde, 324, 2024, 2051, 3168, 

3764, but 
dvatvmwarde, 2829. 
avdwmhrace, 2568. 
aventaile, 910, 2572. Cf. the verb avent below. 

In Chaucer, Cl. T, 1148: ävenfdille; cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
couytise, 11328, cf. the adj. p. 78 below. 
avisement, 148, cf. Oxf. Dict. advisement 
enbuschementj 1407. 
encörownmentes, 4197. 
forreours, 2450, 2901, 3017. 
spycerye, 162. Also in Chaucer, Sir Thop. 142. 
sekddrisses, 2283. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

dcddie, B 5, 366. In Gower, Conf. II, 19, stressed on the second 

syllable. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
dlconomye, A 11, 157. In Gower, Conf. II, 48, stressed on the 

second syllable. Cf. Oxf. Dict. alchemy, 
dlmaries, C 17, 88, cf. ambry in the Oxf. Dict. 
dmpolles, A 6, 11, cf. ampul in the Oxf. Dict. 
asisours, C 23, 290, cf. si^ar with apheresis. 
cötieitise, cöueityse, cöuetise, cöuetyse, couetyze, APr. 58; B2, 85; 

C 7, 39; A 11, 18; B 13, 391; C 13, 241; B 14, 238. So also 

Born, of the Rose, 203; cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
ensdmple, ensdmples, ensdumple, A 1, 146; C 2, 195; A 4, 119; 

A 5, 17; B 10, 294, 468; C 11, 243; C 14, 201. 
espirit, C 15, 27, cf. ten Brink § 285. 
fenestres, B 15, 199; B 18,15. In Arthour and Merlin^ 815 

accented on the second syllable. 
foreioures, B 20, 80. 
nöunpowere, B 17, 310. 
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pdrinterlinarie, B 11, 298. 

regrateres, regratour, regratye, A 3, 81; C 4, 82, 118; A 5, 140. 

rctenmmce, A 2, 35. 

d) in Itichard the Redeies: 
dcseueraunce, A 2, 35. 



II. Adjectiyes (and Adverbs). 

1. The following adjectives and adverbs usually 
conform in their aecentuation to their corresponding 
substantives, more rarely to their corresponding verbs. 

a) in the Troy-Boök: 

dunierous, duntrus, dnfrus, 537, 2186, 3758, 4087, 6216, 6392, 

6640, 6861, 7883 aecented like dunter, pp. 67, 69. 
contynually, 7419, so also the verb below. 
eouenahle, 7951, like c6uenant\ ef. Oxf. Diet. s. v. 
cöuetous, couetus, 193, 259, 1808, 13820, like cöuityse, p. 77. 
discrete, 5523, like discrecioun, p. 68. Cf. also the varying stress 

of distinctj distinet, in Shakspere (König, p. 72). 
dyssirus, dessyrous, dissyrus, 3799, 6155, 8003; cf. dissire, p. 61 

and ten Brink § 287. 
presumptius, 3847, like the noun, p. 68. 
deuyne, 2542. Cf. the aecentuation in Shakspere (König, p. 73; 

Schmidt, p. 1413); some of these at the beginning of the 

verse: 
The divinc Desdemona, What is she (0. II, 1, 73). 
Thoti divine Imogen, what thou endurest (Cynt. II, 1,62). 
Thoii divine Nature, how tJiyself thou hlason'st (Cym. IV, 2, 1 70). 

In Webster (Meiners, p. 16): 
We eannot better please the divine power (W, D. 34 a). 

In Middleton (Schulz, p. 25) : 
I find her circled in with divine writs (II, 367). 
And kindling divine flames in fervent prayers (IV, 433). 

In Jonson (Wilke, p. 40) : 
Of divine hlessings would not serve a State (F. II, 198). 
and six additional examples. With Schipper, II, 152, we have 
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here probably to assume a „hovering stress" („schwebende 
Betonung"). 

sölempne, 1413, 2002, 2497, 2853, 2915, 2973, 2986, 3362, 4338, 

4660, 5364, like the noun p. 74. 
dispitiously, dispitouslyy dispitously, dispitufi, 3889, 4744, 5099, 

5111, 6494, 7652, 13173. For the subst. cf. p. 58 sq. 



b) in the Morte Arthure. 

dwntrouseste, 1624. For the noun p. 69 sq. 

deuotly, devötüy, 296, 347, ef. deuodoun, p. 68; also ten Briuk 

§288. 
relygeous, 4334, like the subst. p. 70. 

renownde, renownnd, 1994, 2372, 2912, like the subst. p. 62. 
cörageous, 338; examples of the same stress in Oxf. Diet. s. v. 
meruailous, meruayllous, mcruaylous, mcruelyotis, meruelyousteste, 

129, 236, 260, 428, 2287. For the subst. ef. p. 64. 
rebawdous, 456, like the subst., p. 64. 
solemply, solempnely, solempnylye, 525, 1948, 3196, 3805. For 

the subst. cf. p. 74. 



c) in Piers the Plowman: 

companable, B 15, 213. So also Chaucer, Shipm. T. 4. Cf. Oxf. 

Dict. s. V. 
cönfus, B 10, 136. In Chaucer the stress varies: cönftis Kn. T. 

1372; confüs H.ofF.427, 
deuowtliche, C 18, 245. Cf. the subst. p. 68. 
düitabU, A 1, 32, like the verb below. Cf. also ten Brink § 287. 
prSsent, A 2, 62. 

presumptuously, A 11, 42, like the subst. pp. 68, 69. 
relatif, C 4, 857. 
religiaus, religiouse, B 4, 120; C 6, 148, 165; B 12, 30; B 15, 302, 

312, 335, 506, 512; B 20, 58. Cf. the subst. p. 70. 
öfßciales, B 2, 173. In the Born, of the Böse 6420, with stress 

on the second syllable. 
innocenty innöcentz, B 7, 41; A 8, 51. Cf. the subst. p. 71, but 

also ten Brink, § 287. 
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2. Adjectives (and Adverbs) which are not derived 

from Substantives or Verbs, or of wbich the correspond- 

ing Parts of Speech do not occur in our Texts. 

a) in the Troy-Boolc: 

fhienaunt, 7187. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 

cöntrary, 4532, 4601, 11336. For the aecentuation öf this wofd 

cf. Oxf. Dict. s. V.; also Schipper II, 155, 307. Levins has 

modern stress. 
pröfßtable, 3166. 
excellent, 2433. 
dusterne, 1976. For the form of this word cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 

and ib. the aecentuation of the examples quoted. 
cürtesly, 829. 

distrdct, 3219. So also in Shakspere J. C. IV, 3, 155. 
amirous, 3926: 

Amirous vnto Maidens, & mony hym louyt 

This aecentuation is found only here. In the Oxf. Dict. 
too the examples from poets all have the stress an the first 
syllable. We should, therefore, perhaps assume the absence 
of the first rime-letter. The foUowing verse from Browning, 
Sordello p. 253: 

Ämorous silence of the swooning-sphere, 
aflfords, of course, no proof for the aecentuation amörous. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

dpparant, dpparaunt, 1944, 2606. The same aecentuation Rom. 

of the Rose, 5. The subst. also occurs with this stress in 

Chaucer, Squl T. 210, Frank T. 412, 429, 874; Hous ofE 

265. 
duenaunt, 2626, 3188, 3208, 3500. 
dyuerse, 49, 1935. The second syllable is stressed in Chaucer, 

Compl, unto P. 1 7 ; Book of the D. 653 ; the first in Frank, T. 

412. With the meaning "several", "sundry", the word is 

now written without final e and with first syllable stressed. 

When it signifies "diflferent"^ it has the final e and the 

stress varies. 
orrihle, 1240. 
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prößtabille, 11. 

recreaunt, 2334. So also Rom. of the Mose, 4090, but Troil I, 

814: recreaunt. 
dusterene, dusteryne, 306, 414, 571, 670, 1326, 1510, 1623, 1906, 

2256. Cf. p. 80 above. 
gmtileste, gcntüle, ientille^ jentille, jmtylle, 115, 862, 904, 1161, 

2088,3411. So also in Chaucer. 
sekerare, seJcere, sekereste, sekerly, 439, 441, 478, 551, 593, 818, 

.831, 969, 1173, 1420, 1458, 1492, 1964, 2423, 3289, 3499, 4313. 

This, form is derived from the word sicor, known already 
in OE. (0H6. sihhur, MH6., Mod. HG. sicher, Datch zeker\ and 
not from secure, afterwards borrowed from the Romance. (Cf. 
also Morsbaeh § 115, Anm. 2). In early ME. these two forms, 
both derived from the Latin securus, have perhaps been con- 
founded. Cf. Kluge, Etym. Wörterb. s. v. In later poets we 
find secure and secure, now pnly secure. 

In Shaksp. (König, p. 73; Abbot, p.396; Schmidt, p. 1415): 
To Up a wanton in a secure couch (0. IV, 1, 72). 
lipon my secure hour thy uncle stole {H. 1, 5, 61). 

In Webster (Meiners, p. 17): 
Änd let this brood of secure foolish mice (W.D. 27 b). 

In Middleton (Schulz, p. 26), but at the beginning of the 
verse: 

Thou secure tyrant, yei unhappy lover (I, 268). 

In Jonson (Wilke, p. 42): 
For this the secure dresser bade me teil {N. T. Prol.), 

apds, 4014. Cf. Oxf. Dict. under apace, 
apperte, 688. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
avissely, 3165. Cf. ib. s. advisedly. 
enuyous, 2047: 

Viscownte of Valewnce, enuyous of dedys, 

Cf. the accentuation of the subst. envye: Rom, of the Rose 
1653; Monkes Tale, 404; King Hörn, 707, and Wissmann, Q. F. 
16, p. 47. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

cöllateral, C 17, 285; B 14, 297. In Chaucer, Troil I, 262: coh 
lateral; also Barbour, Bruce, I, 56. 

Studien z. engl. Phil. III. ß 
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entyreliche, C 11, 188. 

ingrat, C 20, 219. So the modern stress, bnt cf. Scott, Lord of 

the Isles V, 2: 

Of man ingrate and maid deceived. 

also Milton, P. B, III, 138, and subst. ib. 97. 
pdratienture, pdraunter, pdrauntre, per-auenture, B 5, 648; C 10, 

180; B 11, 413; A 12, 8; B 12, 184; C 17, 50. In Chaucer 

with stress on the second syllable: Hot4^ of F. 304: Pard. 

T, 935. 
pröphitaUe, A 7, 262. Cf. ten Brink § 287. 
pröuindals, pröuyncial, A 8, 178; B 11, 56. 
recreaunt, B 18, 100. Cf. p. 81 above. 
benygne, hcnygneliche, B 12, 114; B 16, 7; B 18, 116. In Chaucer 

with stress on the second syllable. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
erraunt, C 7, 307. In Chaucer stress on the second syllable. 

Cf. Oxf. Dict. 8. V. 
orientales, B 2, 14. With French accentuation in Chaucer, Leg, 221. 
semblable, C 11, 157. With French accentuation in Chaucer, 

Merck T. 256. 
ymaginatyf ymagynatyf, B 10, 115; B 12, 1. With stress on 

second and fourth syllables in Chaucer, Frank T. 366. 
a-perteliche, apcrtly, B 3, 256; A 5, 15. Cf. p. 81 above. 
depdrtdble, B 17, 26; C 19, 189, 216; in-depdrtaUe, C 19, 27. 
impdrfit, inpdrß, mpdrfyt, C 4, 389; C 12, 208; B 15, 50, 93; 

C 16, 136. 
inmesurables^ B 15, 69. 
inpäcient, B 17, 337. 
inpossible^ B 10, 336. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 

afförse, 4, 22. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
apdrte, 4, 36. Cf. ib. s. v. 
arere, 3, 110. Cf. ib. s. v. 

Amoug the adjectives quoted above we meet with a con- 
siderable number in which the stress diflfers from that in Mod. 
E., and most of which have the accentuation of corresponding 
substantives or verbs. Words like confus, dpparant, secure, 
were probably so stressed. The apparent accentuation d{vine 
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in Shakspere, &c. may be explained by "hovering stress" 
("schwebende Betonung"). 

In Levins we find some remarkable deviations from our 
modern practiee in tbe accentiiation of adjectives: 
excusable, 3, 21. 
inexctisable, 4, 23. 
tnmimerable, 3, 29. 
Spiritual, 15, 22. 
supernatürallj 18, 40. 
debonare, 29, 10. 
defensory, 106, 48. 
diuisible, 114, 4. 
indiuisible, 114, 5 but 
indiuisibil, 129, 19. 
defective, 153, 13. 
sdtisfactory, 107, 10. 
disiunctiue, 153, 31. 
perspectiue, 153, 37. 

In Boyer also we find many deviations from modern use: 
alternäte, dugust, beneficial, benevolent, chdracteristick{al), chrö- 
matick, drculatory, compdrable, (but incömparable), compdrably 
(adv), cömplaisant, complex, concrete (ef. Oxf. Dict.), cönform 
(adv.), consummate (cf. Oxf. Dict.), contiguous, cörrosive (cf. Oxf. 
Dict.), desperate, desültory, detrimentalj etymologieal, exbrable, 
fdllorcious, galldnt (civil), incömpatible, indürate, irrefragahl{l, 
irreprehensible (but irreprehensibly), irrespectively (adv.), irre- 
v6cahl{l, löcomotive, mdture, memordtive, modißcable (obsolete), 
palliative, peradventure (adv.), perennial, profoundly (but pro- 
föund), Protestant (and TJie Protestant Beligion), qudternery, 
räpadous, recitdtive, recondlte, reddient, refractory, retrograde, 
revocable (so also Encycl. Dict.), rhiimatich, ridicüle, {^an Ex- 
pression of no general Use, and about which Authors are 
divided"), splenetick (cf. Encycl. Dict), stigmatick, subaltern, 
transversa 

In Bailey the foUowing: accessorily (adv. but dccessory, 
cf. Oxf. Dict.), adordbly (adv.), aduldtory^ 4mmoniac, andlogical, 
avdrous, dugust, cavernous, centrifügal, centripetal, chdotic, com- 
plaisdnt (cf. Oxf Dict.), Compound, concussive (printer's error?), 
confiscate (cf. Oxf Dict.), cönform, cönsolatory, contrdry, contrite, 

6* 
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conversely (adv.) (cf. Oxf. Dict.), dedicdtory, desperdtely (adv.), 
desültory^ emdnant, empyreal (cf. Oxf. Dict.), empyrean (cf. Oxf. 
Biet), exemplary (cf. Oxf. Dict.), expletive (cf. Oxf. Dict.), falsifiable, 
fecund, Hesperian, hexagonally (adv.), honörahle (but honourdble), 
honorary (and hönorary), jejune, imbedle, indccessible, infdmous^ 
infuriate, ingrdte (cf. Encycl. Dict.), intercdlary, jovial, irre- 
vöcable, isosceles^ jucünd, juvenile, Idbörant, legislative, matrönal, 
matutinal, mischievous, munddne, patrönal, phlegmatick, recöndite 
(cf. Encycl. Dict.), reflex (so also Shakspere sahst. Rom, III, 5,20), 
remediless, revocable (also snbst. revöcahleness), satärnine, schis- 
matick, servile, subalterns, suppletory, tempestive (also adv. 
tempestively), transverse, tripartite, vavdsory, violable, unamiable, 
unprepossess'd, librdtory. 

IIT. Yerbs. 

The verbs we group like the suhstantives, according the 
nnniber of syllables, their composition and accentuation, and 
we separate obsolete words from those still in use. 

1. Dissyllabic Verbs (including trisyllables 
with final nnaccented e) with Prefix and modern 

Accentuation. 

Among these we class also such verbs as are oecasionally 
polysyllabic in their older forms. The majority of the verbs 
of this division usually leave the prefixes unstressed. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 
abdsshet, 329, 2517. 
abdtede, 895. 
absteyne, 2660, 3386. 
accept, 4919. 

accounted, accöuntid, accöunttid, 586. 
affermyt, affirmet, affirmyt, 2675, 7847, 8420, 8869, 9693, 10476, 

10620. 
aiönet, aioyned, aioynet, aiöynt, ajoynet, 128, 291, 350, 1135, 

4154, 4565, 4947. 
aiügget,^ 4271, 4281. 
anoyntide, 883. 
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appere, apperit, apperith, 1093, 1963, 4811, 2565, 4473. 

appröche, apröchet, aprochit, aprochyt, 40 J, 1276, 6624, 6903, 7998. 

ardyed, ardyit, 231, 750, 8478. 

ctsdye, asdyet, 2489, 3903. 

assentid, assentyd, 2103, 3122, 3191, 4241, 7204, 7862, 8945, 10475. 

assignet, assingnet, 508, 969, 3449, 5193, 6089, 6107, 6215, 7383. 

atiret, 5607. 

cömford, 5429, 6587. 

conföundit, 5905. Also with stressed prefix p. 90 below. 

consdyuit, 13132. Also with stressed prefix p. 90 below. 

cömpast, 496, 3056, 10292. 

decldret, 2147, 2307, 3655, 4459. Also with stressed prefix p. 90 

below. 
delited, 3951 With stressed prefix p. 90 below. 
demenyt, 3925. 
denyet, 8494. 

depertid, 1181, 2157, 3025, 4802, 7267. 
desteynid, 2673. 
disptset, 5039. 

dissdiue, 4445. With stressed prefix p. 91 below. 
dtsseruyt, 12029. With stressed prefix p. 91 below. 
distrdcte, 3219. 

diströy, distroyet, 28, 784, 3484, 9712. 
encUne, encUnet, enclynet, 2245, 2305, 2448. 
endüre, endüred, endüret, endüryng, 122, 207, 1336, 2661, 3465, 

3529, 6534, 8415. 
enfecte, 936. 
enförme, enförmet, enförmyt, enfourmet, enfourmyt, införme, 652, 

763, 770, 796, 809, 1497, 2639, 3011, 3223, 5111, 6186, 10039. 
eniöynit, 416. 
enpdire, enpdires, enpdyres, enpdyret, enpdyryng, impdiryt, 787, 

2252, 2282, 3297, 3929, 4838, 8886. 
exchewe, 4910. 
excüsit, 491§. 
inclosede, 848. 
obey, obeyede, 135, 3672. 
offendit, 4209, 11164. 
oppresse, oppressed, oppresit, oppressing, 3232, 3608, 4727, 5094, 

5889, 7700, 7753, 7794, 7800, 7977, 9450, 9564, 9988, 10191 
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redöundet, 10183. 

refresshe, re fresshing, refresshit, 338, 9115, 13327. 

refüt, 5723. 

repreuety repröued, reprouyt, 1817, 8473, 9545. 

rescow, reskew, reskewet, 683, 7252, 8557, 9734, 10435. 

resörtj 3553. 

restöre, restoret, restöris, 1205, 1761, 1856, 2141, 4998, 5857, 7295, 

10399. 
söiorne, söiournet, 382, 2831. In this word, as in rescow, the 

prefix was no longer feit as such. 
transldted, 71. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

dbdischite, 255. 

accördCj accordide, 344, 3133. 

acöunte, 405. 

ajournede, 340. 

a-jügyede, 862, 1658, 3411, 4110. 

alöwe, alöwes, 396, 1036. 

appröcheSj 4105. 

areste, arestede, 329, 633, 1429. 

a-sdye, assdye, 2347, 2615, 4312. 

dscente, assente, 644, 1506, 1963. 

assingnez, assingnyde, 240, 727. 

anöyeddyde, 2051. 

cömforth, cömforthe, cömfurthe, cömfurthes, 696, 830, 944, 1839, 

3131. 
cönqueridj cönqueryd, cönqueryde, 24, 284, 402. 
demenys, 1988, 4076. 

enhrdces, enbrdssede, enhrdssez, 1753, 2459, 2518, 4111. 
enclesside, enclosede, encUsez, 1134, 2396, 4206. 
enclined, enclinede, enclines, 83, 479, 1706. 
encröche, encröchede, encrochez, encroyssede, 1243, 2036, 3426, 

3525, 4112. 
endente, endenttyd, 2052, 3297. 
endittede, 3420. 
enfeblesches, 2484. 
enförce, enförsse, 225, 364. 
enjöyne, enjöytiede, enjöynes, enjöynys, 445, 2087, 2897, 4109, 
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msüre, 1689, 2324, 3734. 

enteres, entirde, entire, entrede, entyrde, 1691, 1967, 2007, 2387, 

3448, 4069. 
eschdpe, eschdpede, eschdppede, eschdppide, 1117, 1881, 2367, 

2957, 3576. 
eschene, escheuede, eschewede, eschewes, 1116, 1539, 1620, 1750, 

1881, 2956, 3000, 3027, 3347. 
profers, pröfire, 1376, 2533, 2534, 3141. 
rdunsound, rdunsounde, rdwnsone, rdwnsonede, 100, 293, 466, 

1276, 1508, 2667, eS275. 
releuis, releuyde, relyede, relyes, relyez, 1391, 1882, 2234^ 2278, 

4291. These various fonns have the meaning of the modern 

rdlly, Cf. the accentuation in P.P. below. 
rescewe, rescowede, 363, 1752, 2243, 4131. 
soiorne, söiourne, süggeournez, süggeourns, süggourne, 54, 153, 

354, 624, 1335, 4027, 4042. In Chaucer, Compl of Mars, 78 

sojoumed, 

c) in Fiers the Plowman: 

a-hdissed, äbdisshed, abdsched, C 7, 17; B 10, 286, 445; C 16, 163. 

abdte, B 6, 218; A 7, 171. 

a-c6rde, a-cörded, a-cörden, a-cördeth, a-cordynge, C 4, 358, 364, 

374; A 5, 179; A 10, 87, 89; B 11, 42; B 20, 301; C 20, 285. 
a-cöunte, acöunted, acöunteth, C4,396; C8, 33; CIO, 239; B 11, 

15, 127; C 11, 258; B 19, 410. 
afrontede, C 23, 5. 
aldyed, C 18, 79. 

allöwed, alloweth, a-löweth, B 10, 433, 435; B 14, 307; B 15, 4. 
amende, B 1, 166; B 10, 269, 319. 
amountefh, A 3, 87. 

anüyed, a-nüy^ed, anüy^en, A 2, 97, 144; A 3, 182; A 5, 74. 
a-peiren, apeireth, C 4, 164; A 7, 158. 
a-pendeth, A 1, 98. 
approched, B 18, 170. 
aquite, aquyte, C 16, 12; C 21, 394. 
a-sdilen, assdilled, C 14, 63; B 18, 294. 
a-scdpie, C 4, 61. 

assdye, assdyen, A 3, 5; C 9, 22; B 16, 74, 106; C 17, 164; B 18, 96. 
a-swdgen, A 5, 100. 
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a-tdche, a-tdcheth, A 2, 174; C 12, 306. 

ateynte, B 20, 161. 

audilled, B 10, 273. 

audunce, B 9, 159. 

auyse^ B 15, 314. 

a-v6we, a-vöwed, C 7, 438; C 8, 13; C 16, 144. 

cömpas, cömpassed, B 10, 178; B 19, 235. 

con formen, B 13, 213. Also with stressed prefix, p. 95. 

conseületh, counseildest, counseile, cöu/nseüede, A 3, 180, 199; 

A 8, 182; A 10, 191; B 19, 109. Cf. the subst. p. 59. In 

Chaucer, Wife of B, Prot. 66, with stress on the second 

syllable. 
defdmed, de-fdmeth, A 2, 138; A 11, 64. 
defende, defendeth, B 16, 246; C 17, 135. Also with stress on 

the prefix p. 96 below. 
defyed, defyen, A 5, 219; B 20, 65. 

de-pdrte, A Pr. 78. Also with stressed prefix, p. 96 below. 
deprdue, A 3, 172; B 5, 144. 
deschdrget, dischdrgen, A 4, 26; B 15, 528. 
deseruet, A 7, 80. With stressed prefix pp. 91, 96 below. 
dispise, dispiseth, B 2, 79: B 15, 54. 

enibdumed, enbdumede, enbdwmed, 014,107; B 17,70; C20, 86. 
enchdunte, C 18, 288. 

endüe, C 16, 119. With stressed prefix p. 96 below. 
en forme, enfourmed, B 15, 548; B 17, 125. 
engreynen, B 14, 20. 

enioigned, en-iöynen, C 3, 150; B 14, 287. 
ennüyed, B 5, 94. 
enpügnede, impügned, inpügned, inpügnen, BPr. 109; B 7, 147; 

B 13, 123; C 16, 131. 
enseure, A 6, 31. 
enspireth, C 17, 243. 
escMunges, B 5, 249. 
expöunen, B 14, 277. 

repreued, repröueth, C 4, 389; B 12, 138; B 17, 149. 
trespassed, A 3, 274; B 12, 284. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 
abdted, abdteth, 3, 307; 4, 81, 
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acounted, acöuntid, 3, 155, 157. 

agreued, 2, 113. 

anöyed, 3, 71. 

assentid, 3, 109. 

decldre, 1, 50. 

endited, 3, 63. 

entent, entente, Pr. 79; 2, 99. 

recldyme, 2, 182. 

reherse, 4, 43. 

The remark under söiorne, p. 86, applies also to such verbs 
as cömford, enter, profers, rdunsound, cönseilleth, trespassed, 

2. Dissyllabic Verbs (ineluding Trisyllables with final 

nnaecented e) with Prefix and with Aeeentuation 

differing from the present one. 

The number of such verbs is not inconsiderable. The 
accented prefixes, with few exeeptions, begin with consonants. 
The alliteration of the partieles beginning with vowels (nearly 
all in P. P.) is often donbtful. Many of the accentuations 
that diflfer from those of the present day oecur also in Chaucer 
and later poets. 

a) in the Troy-Boolc: 

cöniaund, cömaundet, cömaundant, 271, 1175, 2548, 2557, 2564, 
2750, 3517, 6210, 7109,7192, 8534, 11175, 11397, 12681, 13002, 
13025. 

Cf Cleanness, 1428; also in Oxf. Diet. the quotations from 
Ciirs, Mund; farther in Middleton (Schulz, p. 23): 

Of life and death, and cannot command case (I, 160) 
and three more examples. 
In Jonson (Wilke, p. 39) : 
Some commands from you, lately, gentle lady (D. A. II, 25) 
at the beginning of the verse. Cf. also Schipper II, 152, and 
the stress of the subst. p. 69 above. 

comendith, comendyng, 10315, 11841. Cf p. 95 below. 

comyn, comynd, cömynt, comonyng, comyning, 502, 1003, 2939, 

2964, 4023, 11318, 11336, 11428, 11597, 11711, 11721, 12046, 

12298, 
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The stress of the verb commune still varies at present 
Cf. Oxf. Dict. and examples there. 

cömpilet, 53. 

cönfermyt, cönfirmit, 2556, 7593, 8968. Cf . Shaksp. (König p. 74): 
Which I will do wifli confirm'd countenance {M, A, v. 3, 17). 
after the esesura. 

Webster (Meiners, p. 18): 

To confirm patience in us: Your delays {D.L. 119 a) 
at the beginning of the verse. 

confound, 2333; with stress on seeond syllable, p. 85 above. 

Cf. Jonson (Wilke, p. 40): 
To confound nature and to ruine that (I, 72) 
That confounds all. And m^kes a mungrill breed, father, 

(2). JL II, 30) 
both at the beginning of the verse. Cf. also Schipper II, 152. 

conceyuit, cönsaiuedj consayuit, 1230, 1256, 1918, 2039, 2513, 
5135, 7191, 12758, 13232, 13854. With stress on seeond 
syllable, p. 85 above. Cf. the stress of the subst. p. 70 above. 
cönsumet, 7151, 9531, 12289. 
Cf. Chapman (Eiste, p. 31): 

To consume all your hours in dose retirements (418 a) 
at the beginning of the verse. 
Jonson (Wilke, p. 40): 
As we were onely bred to consume corne (1,691). 
after the esesura. Cf. also Schipper II, 152. 

declaret, 4459. With stress on seeond syllable, pp. 85, 89 above. 
Cf. Jonson (Wilke, p. 40): 

A declar^d cuckold on good termes? this pearle (I, 511) 
at the beginning of the verse. 

Your friend apparent you! You declar^d hell-hound (2). A, II, 22) 
after the ca)sura. 

deliuer, 628. So also Cleanness, 500. In Chaucer with present 

stress. 
delited, 3927,3981. With stress on seeond syllable p. 85 above. 
dmydyt, 7220. Cf. the accentuation of the adj. diuisible, Man, 

Voc. 114, 4. Also Middleton (Schulz, p. 24): 
Shall diuide me from you, faithful treasure (1, 198) 
at the beginning of the verse. 
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dmys, dinysedCj deuyses, 660, 4018, 4938. So also deanness, 

1046. Subst. pp. 61, 63 above. 
dtssauis, dessauis, dissaiue, 743, 754, 11230. Cf. the subst. pp. 61, 

62 above. 
dissiret, dissirit, dissirond, dissyring, desyred, dcsyret, dessyret, 

dessyrit, dissyret, 478, 2221, 2971, 3603, 5122, 6415, 7897, 

8883, 9457, 10502, 11493, 11651, 12478, 12707, 13372, 13809, 

13866. Cf. Middleton (Schulz, p. 24): 

Lady, we have, and desire rather now (IV, 544) 
after the esesura. 

disseruet, 7901. With stress on the second syllable p. 88 above. 

Cf. the aeeentuation of the subst. p. 62 above. Also Schipper 

II, 152. 
perfourme, perfourmet, 2022, 4172, 4220. Cf. Chapman (Eiste, 

p. 32): 
To perform nothing, are like shallow streams (239 b) 
at the beginning of the verse. 

persauit, persauyt, persayuet, perceyuit, 137, 677, 1771, 1815, 
2047, 2875, 3103, 5010, 5814, 5867, 6397, 7315, 9262, 9429, 
9436, 10341, 10363, 11240, 11403, 11421, 13517. Cf. the subst. 
pdrceit p. 76 above. Also the aeeentuation in Middleton 
(Schulz, p 25): 
I perceive then a woman may he honest (IV, 98) 
I perceive fools are not at all times foolish (IV, 524). 

In Jonson (Wilke, p. 41): 
/ perceive nothing with. I off er at nothing (JD, A, II, 41) 
all at the beginning of the verse. 

present, 2189, 9450, 11442, 11479, 12098. Cf. Webster (Meiners, 
p. 18): 
To present bribe in fist: the rest oHhe band {}VD, 28 b). 

Middleton (Schulz, p. 25) : 

Can present to us, yet for truüvs probation (III, 638) 
both at the beginning of the verse. 

procure, procur, procour, pröker, prökert, prökaryng, 5617,9226, 
11555, 11558, 11603, 11614, 13766. Cf. Jonson (Wilke, p. 41): 
And procure sweet and then procure a bath (I, 376) 
To procure moneyes for the needful Charge (I, 701) 

both at the beginning of the verse. Cf. also Schipper II, 152. 
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pürseWy pürsewis, pürsewit, pürsti, 1150, 3685,7417,7749,7956, 
9657, 12051. Cf. the accentuation of thenouD, p. 61 above; 
also in Webster (Meiners, p. 18), after the esesura: 

To safety in the camp. Some pursue the villain {A.V, 173 a). 

In Middleton (Schulz, p. 26), at the beginning of the verse: 
To pursue truth to death, if the cause rous'd in (IV, 381). 
In Jonson (Wilke, p. 42): 

In all their drifts and counsels pursue profit (I, 898). 
Also the noun in Marlowe, but at the beginning of the 
verse: 

In pursuit of the dty's overthrow (1, 50). 
Cf. also Schipper, II, 152. 

* püruay, püruait, püruayet, pürueit, pürvey, 2132, 3252, 5365, 
5395, 8819, 8858, 9379, 10576, 10648, 11700, 11898, 12771. 
Cf. the accentuation of purveyor in Shakspere (König p. 74; 
Abbot p. 396): 

To he his purveyor: but he rides well {M, I, 6, 22) 
and pürviaunce, p. 69 above. 

receyuit, resayuit, 5297, 8073, 12731. Cf. in Chapman (Eiste, 
p. 33), at the beginning of the verse: 
To receive kindness, than from thee, an eunuch (428 b). 

In Dekker (Kupka, p. 16), after the csesura, and at the 
beginning of the verse: 

Had it for lesse than I, yet receiude more (111,297) 
Should receiue nourishment: for being the head (ib.). 
In Middleton (Schulz, p.26): 

/ tax his youth of common receiv'd riot (II, 335) 
and three more examples. 
In Jonson (Wilke, p. 42): 

For they that win doe seldome receive shame (I, 718). 
Cf also Schipper, II, 152. 

releshe, 13626. Cf. the accentuation of the subst. reles p. 62 

above, and Schipper, II, 152 
remeve, 5586. Cf Webster (Meiners, p. 18), at the beginning 

of the verse: 

To remove forth the common hospital {D. M. 86 a). 

Middleton (Schulz p. 26): 
To place my name, that should have remov'd princes (IV, 309). 
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renonse, 13629. 

retaynit, 10936. Cf. Webster (Meiners, p. 18): 

Will seem a princely progress retaining {DM, 80 a). 
Middleton (Schulz, p 26), at the beginning of the verse: 
And retain deadly follies in myself (II, 334). 

restore, restorit, 6572, 11201, 13087. In Chaueer with present 
aeeentuation : 
That men the quene Eleyne shal restore, 
And Grehes us restore that is mis. (Troil. IV, 1347, 8). 
rewardet, 3876. Cf. the aeeentuation of the subst. pp. 61,62 
above, and in Middleton (Schulz, p. 26) : 
In others reward you and all your actions (III, 581). 
To reward virtue in him by this fortune (III, 581). 
süffices, süffis, süffise, süffises, 4457, 6747, 9356, 13332, 13609. 

Pearl, 135 and Chaueer have modern aeeentuation. 
süppose, 2317. Cf. Chapman (Eiste, p. 33): 

I found her supposed mistress fast asleep (298 b). 
süstayn, 7179. In Chaueer with modern aeeentuation. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

comande, comandez, comandyde, cömaunde, cömaunde^, comaundyd, 
commande, commaundes, cömmaundyde^ 71, 156, 626, 839,935, 
1218, 1271, 1319, 1585, 1602, 1637, 2356, 2392, 4148. Cf. 
p. 89 above. 

confoundes, confundez, 1245, 1922. Cf. p. 90 above. 

confusede, 123. Cf the adj. p. 79 above. 

cönuaye, cünvayede, 482, 1589, 1604. Cf. Jonson (Wilke, p. 40): 
To convey letters. Nor no youths disguis'd {DA, II, 18). 

at the beginning of the verse. 

counsdyles, 305. With modern aeeentuation p. 88 above. 

deuysede, devisede, devyse, devysed, dyvysyde, 49, 2400, 3388, 
3527, 3573. Cf. p. 91 above. • 

deuorande, 2054. 

diseendis, 3250. 

entyce, 307: 

To entyce the emperour to taJce ouere the mounttes, 
Here we might also assume entyce and take as the bearers 

of the alliteration and absence of the seeond rime-letter. In 

Cleanness, 1137, the word has the modern aeeentuation. 
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persayfedey persayfes, persayuede, 1631,2811,4224. Cf. p. 91 

above. 
persetvede, persewes, piirsue, pursucde, 1377, 1476, 2155, 2786, 

4046. Cf. p. 92 above. 
peruersede, 2786. 
presente, 684. Cf. p. 91 above. 

professide, 4013. Cf. the stress of the subst. p. 70 above; also 
Chapman (Eiste, p. 31), at the beginning of the verse: 
I profess hushandry, and will not play (55 b). 
In Middleton (Schulz, p. 26) : 

There can come none: a profess' d abstinence (I, 138). 
When 1 that profess' d war, am overthrown (111,571). 
In Jonson (Wilke, p. 42), after the ea^sura: 

Little hnow they that professe amitie (F. II, 201). 
Cf. also Schipper, II, 152. 
ptirtrayede, 3607. Cf. Marlowe: 

Well hast tliou pourtrayed, in thy terms of life (1, 29). 
lipon Ms hrotvs was pourtrayed tigly death (I, 53). 
püruayede, 1925, 2477, 2832. Cf. p. 92 above. 
rebuke, rebukhede, rebuyhed, rebuyhede, rebuyJckyde, rebuyhyde, 
1333, 1445, 1705, 2153, 2234, 2374, 4283. Cf. Fearl, 367, 
with modern accentuation. 
reherse, rehersede, rehersene, rehersys, 1666, 3206, 3229, 3452. 
Cf. Middleton (Schulz, p. 26), at the beginning of the verse: 
You rehearse miseries, wife — call the maid down (V, 91). 
remouede, remowes, 1417, 1761. Cf. p. 92 above. 
repent, repente, repenttes, 1332, 1392, 3894. Cf. the stress of 

the subst. pp. 68, 69 above. 
requit, 1680. 

resaywe, 3587. Cf. p. 92 above. 
restreynede, 2041. Chaucer has the modern stress. 
retournes, 1395. Cf. in Shaksp. (König, p. 74), after the csesura: 
Commend me to my wife. Fll return consul {Cor. III, 2, 135). 
In Middleton (Schulz, p. 26), at the beginning of the verse: 
Änd return'd safe, he would have been a light. (111,312) 
and three more examples. 

In Jonson (Wilke, p. 42), at the beginning of the verse: 
/ returne instantly. Most worthy Lord (I, 423) 
and three more examples. Cf. also Schipper, II, 152. 
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reuenge, rSuengyde, 1204, 3217. 
reuerssede, reuersside, 2070, 3255. 
reuertede, 2918. 

süpprisede, süpprissede, süppryssede, süpprysside, 1420, 1845, 
1951, 2616, 3797, 3986. In Chaucer supprysed, Troil III, 1 184. 

c) in Fiers the Plowman: 

comaunde, cömaunded, cömaundede, cömaundet, comaundeth, A 1, 

20; A 2, 173; B 2, 206; A 4, 6, 8, 72; C 5, 195; B 6, 16; C 6, 

195; B 11, 175; C 9, 230; B 13, 46; C 14, 78; B 19, 109, 358, 

361; C 21, 255. Cf. p. 89 above. 
comende, comended, cömenden, comenditf B 4, 158; A 11, 286; 

B 12, 178; C 17, 285. Cf. Middleton (Schulz, p. 23): 

Most impious epicures ! We commend rather (IV, 402). 
Cf. also the adj. commendable, Schipper, II, 155. 
cönceiued, conceyue, cönceyued, cönsemed, cönseyued, cönseyiiet, 

A 7, 36; A 9, 48; A 10, 136; B 11, 332, 404; C 11, 212, 218; 

B 18, 129. Cf p. 90 above. 
cönfermed, cönfermede, B 10, 354; B 15, 449; C 15, 39. Cf. p. 90 

above. 
conformye, cönfourme, cönfourmen, C i, 401; B 11, 175; B 13,208; 

B 15, 337. Cf. p. 88 above, also confirm and conform in the 

Oxf. Dict. The accentuation cönfourme also in Cleanness, 1067. 
confounde, cönfoundet, C 6, 191; All, 93. Cf. p. 90 above. 
cöniured, B 15, 14. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
cönsenteth, C 3, 90. Chaucer has the modern accentuation. 
conspire, cönspiret, A 11,19; C12, 80. In Chaucer and Gower 

with modern accentuation. 
cönstreyne, C 6, 54. With stress on second syllable in Chaucer, 

C7. T. 472 and in Gaw. & Gr, Knt 1496. 
cönstrue, construen, construeth, construweth, APr. 58; BPr. 144, 

B2, 36; A4, 128, 133; B 5, 426; A 8, 91, 135; B 14, 276; 

C 18, 110. Here the stress still varies at the present time. 

Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. V. Boyer has the form conster. So also 

Bailey. 
contreeude, contreue, contreued, contreiiede, cöntreueden, BFr. 118; 

C 1, 144; C 8, 39; B 10, 19, 177; A 12, 8; C 15, 73, 161; 

B 16, 137. Cf. Shaksp. (König, p. 74; Schmidt, p. 1413): 

To do no contrived murder: I lack iniquity (0. 1, 2, 3). 
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Cleanness, 266 the same accentuation. In Gower, Conf. 
III, 90 and liom. Böse, 4249 the modern stress. Cf. Oxf. Dict. 
contrive, 

cönuerted, cönuerten, B 16, 110; C 18, 186; C 21, 190. In Chaueer 

modern stress. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
defende, dcfendeth, defendyth, A 6, 84; A 12, 19; B 15, 19. With 

stress on seeond syllable, p. 88. Cf. the aeeentnation of the 

subst. p. 58 above. 
departen, B 20, 138. Cf. Jonson (Wilke, p. 40), at the beginning 

of the verse: 
To depart Borne. Which you hy all sought meanes (1, 743). 

With present accentuation, p. 88 abov^e, also Cleanness, 3%, 
7677. Holy Bood, 143, 368. Cf. Schipper, II, 152. 

depose, C 18, 215. 

deserued, deseruen, B 4, 178; C 17, 4. Cf. p. 88 above. 

despeir, CIO, 38. Cf. Chapman (Eiste, p. 31): 

For all this, Fll not despair of my wager (327 b) 

destroye, destroyede, destroyeth, destruyed, destruyen, distroye, 

distruieth, distruye, distruyeth, A 10, 76; B 10,330; C 10, 17; 

A 11, 280; C 15, 22; B 16, 165; B 18, 155; C 18,293. With 

the same stress: Cleanness, 1160. 
deuised, deuyse, B 19, 273, 326. Cf. p. 91 above. 
dilytede, A 1, 29. Cf. p. 90 above. 
disputyng, A 9, 108. Cf. ten Brink § 292; also the varying 

stress of the modern {in)disputdble, 
diuide, dyuyde, B 19, 210, 234. Cf. p. 90 above. 
encombre, B 19, 223. In Chaueer with modern accentuation. 

Cf. combraunce, p. 76 above. 
endited, B 11, 307. With stress on seeond syllable, p. 88 above. 
entisedest, entysing, B 13, 822; C 21, 318. Cf. p. 93 above. 
excepte, B 15,274. Cf. Jonson (Wilke, p.40): 

The common monster^ love, shall except thee (F. II, 205). 

Cf. also Schipper, II, 152. 

excused, B 17, 9^. Cf. the stress of the adj. mexcusable. Man, 

Voc, 4, 23. 
pdrceyued, pdrceyueth, perceyue, perceyue, BPr. 100; B 5, 143; 

B 13, 85, 301; B.15, 193; B 16, 23, 103; B 17, 66, 150; B 18, 

241, 418; B 19, 158. Cf p. 91 above. 
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pdrfarme, pdrfourned, pdrfoumeth, p4rformede, p^rformen^ per- 
forneth, pSrfourneth, B 5, 405; A 6, 88; C 7, 283; C 8, 72; 
B 13, 78, 412; B 14, 290; C 14, 93; B 15, 320, 483; C 16, 173. 
Cf. p. 91 above. 

permute, permuten, C 3, 185; B 13, 110. Cf. the stress of the 
snbst p. 70 above. 

pörtrey, pürtraye, pürtreye, B 3, 62; B 15, 176; C 20, 136. Cf. 

p.94 above. 
presented, B 19, 88. Cf. p. 92 above. 

presumed, B Pr. 108. Cf. the stress of the subst. p. 68 above. 
pursu^, pörsu^de, pursewede, pursued, pürsueth, B 3, 240; B 11, 

14, 61, 180; B 12, 241; C 12, 176; B 17, 302; C 18, 167; B 19, 

158, 428; C 19, 166. Cf. p. 92 above. 
purueye, B 14, 18. Cf. p. 92 above. 
rebuJce, rebuked, rebuken, B 5, 371; C 6, 82; B 11, 126, 363, 419. 

Cf. p.94 above. 

receyue, receyued, receyuen, C 5, 196; C 6, 67; B 15, 502; B 17, 
177, 185, 190; C 18, 42; B 19, 254. Cf. p. 92 above. 

recorded, recorden, B 4, 157; C 5, 29; B 15, 601; B 18, 197, 328. 
Cf. Shaksp. (König, p. 72): 

To he spoJce to but hy the recorder (R^ III, 7, 30). 

refuse, refused, refusede, refusy, C 4, 369; C 14, 233; B 17, 177; 
B 19. 365. Cf. in Chapman (Eiste, p. 32), at the beginning 
of the verse: 

To refuse mine for her; I pray look here (79 a). 

In Jenson (Wilke, p. 42) : 

If I refuse. I will not refuse, broiher (I, 957). 

Cf. also Schipper, II, 152. 

riherce, reherced, rehercen, rehersed, rehersede, rdherside, BPr 
18*4; AI, 22; A4, 134, 145; A 5,43; B 5, 182; A 11,202; B 11, 
405; C 13, 35; C 18, 25. Cf. p. 94 above. 

reioyse, B 15, 499. 

röleue, B7,32; C14,70; C 17, 314. 

relyed, B 20, 147, with the meaning rally. Cf. p. 87 above. 

repent, ripente, repenten, repentenden, repenteth, A 5, 186; C 11, 
52; B 12, 250; B 17, 235; B 19, 365. Cf p. 94 above. 

rewa/rdedj rewarden, iriwardeth, rewardmg, BPr. 127; C4, 311; 

Stadien z. engl. Phil. lil. 7 
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C 6, 32; B 11, 129, 361; B 12, 209; B 14, 145, 148, 156, 168; 
B 19, 188. Cf. p. 93 above, and ten Brink, § 292. 
süfficeth, süffise, süffiseth, C 5, 12; B 17, 31; C 18, 119. Cf. p. 93 
above. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 

constrew, cönstrewe, cönstrewed, cönstrwe, Pr. 72; 1,83; 3,35, 

327; 4,68. Cf. p.96 above. 
cörrette, Pr. 59. In Chaucer with modern aeeentuation. Cf. 

cörectoures, p. 71 above. 
disceyued, 2,111. Cf. p. 91 above. 
dispise, 3, 199. With modern stress, pp. 85, 88 above. 
displese, 2, 70. Patience, 1, with modern stress. 
pronouncid, 4, 36. In Chaucer, Troil, IV, 213, with modern stress. 
rebuJce, rebulced, 3, 221, 340. Cf. pp. 94, 97 above. 
reffourmed, Pr. 21. Sir Gaw, 377 and Gower, Conf, 1, 273 have 

modern stress. 
rehersid, 2,98; 3,315. Cf. pp.94, 98 above. 
remeveth, 3, 301. Cf. pp. 93, 94 above. 
repreue, 3,197. Cf. the stress of the subst., p.63 above. 

The numerous examples of verbs with accented prefix, 
like cömaund, consume, disyre, &e. cannot be set aside by the 
assumption that they are instanees of metrical errors. It is 
true, the quotations from Shakspere, &c. prove little for such 
an aeeentuation, as most of those verbs oceur either at the 
beginning of the verse, or immediately after the csesura, and 
such apparent aceentuations oceur also in modern poets, as for 
instance in Browning {Ferishtah, p. 33): 

Pain deserved nowhere by the common flesh, 

in Arnold (Merope, p. 373): i 

To receive Areas, who to-day should com£. 

Yet the considerable number of such aceentuations in the 
alliterative poets, and syncopated forms like comse, force on 
US the conclusion that they really had such stress in the 
spoken language. A direct proof of this for early Mod. E. 
we find again in Levins, Man. Voc: 

to dbsent, 66,46. 

to dccent (accinere), 66, 4. 
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to diuest, 82, 33. 
to dSstil, 126, 38. 

From Boyer's Dictionary too we have to record deviations 
from modern accentuation: 

äpply, dttract, cöllate, commune (the stress still varies at 
the present time, ef. Oxf. Dict s. v.), conjoyn, consent, contract 
(''passer contrat" but contractu ^ abreger"), decamp, deter (but 
also deterr), emblem, (enthrall), erect, portend^ portray, prolong, 

From Bailey's Dictionary: dbsent, drray, recoin. 

3. Dissyllabic Verbs (ineluding Trisyllables with final 

nnstressed e) without Prefix and with modern 

Aeeentnation. 

a) in the Morte Arthure: 

forraye, förrayede, forrayse, 1247, 2489, 3019. 
meruailles, 1314. 

b) in Piers the Plowman: 

coueite, cöueited, coueiten, cöueitest, cöueiteth, cöueyte, coueyted, 
coueyten, cöueytest, cöueyteth, A 3, 254; C 4, 255, 365; A 6, 
63; A 8, 52; A 9, 103; A 10, 98, 191; B 10, 338; C 10, 193; 
A 11, 207; B 11, 10, 120; B 15, 39; B 18, 167; B 20, 252. 

edefyen, edifye, C 10, 203; B 16, 132. 

meyntene, B 13, 125. 

4. Dissyllabic Verbs (ineluding Trisyllables with final 
unstressed e) without Prefix and with Accentuation 

differing from the present one. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

mdintene, mdintenede, mdyntene, 2049, 8940, 9326, 9736. Cf. in 
Shaksp. (König, p. 74; Abbot, p.394): 
And maintain such a quarr el openly (Tit II, 1, 47) 
That here you maintain several factions (H^ I, 1, 71). 

In Jonson (Wilke, p. 41): 
Mi^t maintaine m/anly, not he heard to sing (H. II, 13). 

In the first and last of these quotations, however, the 
Word occurs at the beginning of the verse. 
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ördainet, 3338. With the same stress in Will ofPdl. 3791. 
sdlut, sdlute, 392, 1909. In Chaucer: sdleweth (Shipman's Tale 
94); salewed {FranJcUsT. 582). 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

mdyntene, mdyntenyde, 399, 4278. 
ordaine, ördaynede, 661, 1991. 
sdlu^ed, sdlu^ede, sdlus, 82,87,953. 

tourmenteZy turmentezj tmmenttez, 824, 842, 1954, 3153. Cf. the 
aeeentuation turmentourSy p. 75 above. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

deuine, dminede, deuyne, deuyne, deuyned, diuynede, diuinede, 
BPr. 209; B7,157; A8,138; All, 138; 011,99,101; C12, 
2ö5; B13,89; B 15, 589; B 19, 234. Cf. the subst. p. 73 above. 

meynteyneth, meyntene, meynteneth, A2, 171; B2,37; A3, 160, 
178,209,232; A4, 42; 18,234. 

ördeigne, ordeyne, ördeynede, 018,16; B19, 315, 317. 

d) in Bichard the Redeies: 

menteyned, meynetene^ 3,311,354. 
ordeyne, ördeyned, 3, 204, 213. 

In Levins: to pollute, 196,20. 

In Boy er: to vdcate, m6lest{ed). 



5. Verbs of three or more Syllables with Prefix and 

modern Aeeentuation. 

a) in the Troy-BooJc: 

occupiet, 5329. 

appdreld^ 3337. 

assemble, asseniblet, assSmblid, assemblit, 85, 1034, 1176, 1277, 
1289, 1309, 2571, 2576, 2983, 4577, 5160, 5774, 6073, 6739, 
6758, 7108, 7117, 7556, 7860, 10135, 10281, 10671. With 
diflferent aeeentuation (?) p. 102 below. Of. the subst. p. 65 
above. 

deliuer, deliuert, delyuer, 3958, 5337, 8611, 7903, 10024, 13756. 
With prefix stressed, p. 102 below. 
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deUrmynet, 2392. 

disfigurt, 8524. 

dissSuert, 1602. 

dissmimbrit, 3488. 

endbit, 101, 110, 2856, 2858. Cf. Lawrence, pp. 76, 77. 

eng6ndres, engendreth, 3596, 7959. 

exdmynt, 3193. Not qaoted by Lawrence. 

b) in the Morte Arthure-. 

öcupyes, 1663, 2360. 

appdirelleSj appdyrellde, apimraylle, 500, 2461, 3365. 

assemble, assembles, 1578, 1852, 1962, 3788. 

discöfieres, 1641, 3119. 

disseuere, disseuere^, disseueride, 1575, 1978, 3529. 

dysfegoures, 2769. 

enqmelede, endmelde, ennelled, 1294, 2027, 2565, 3355. Gf. 

Lawrence, p. 63 sq. 
enconters, encör^h'e, encontrede, encountire, encountere, 1185, 

1320, 1787, 2158, 3491, 4180. 
engenderde, engendure^ 843, 3743. 
enuSrounde, enverounes, enuerownde, enverounde, 2051, 2094, 

3242, 4124. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

cönterfeteth, counterfeten, A 11, 19, 133. 
öccupied, occupien, B 5, 409; B 16, 196. 
reuerenced, retierencede, reuerences, reuerenccth, C 10, 123, 191; 

C 14, 248; C 15, 182; B 16, 226; B 18, 256; B 19, 69. 
amortesed, B 15, 315. 
a-pdraile, appdrayled, A 6, 7; A 7, 53. 
delyuered, C 14, 41. 
encombred, encömbreth, encombry, en-cönibrye, C 2, 67, 192; C 15, 

17; C 22, 220. With stressed prefix, p. 96. 
engendrede, engendrure, A 7, 219; C 11, 215. 
en-hdbiten, C 10, 188. 
reMuered, B 19, 156. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 
detertnyned, 2, 97. 
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6. Verbs of three or more Syllables with Prefix and 
witli Accentuation differing from the modern one. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 
dssemhled, 8908: 

We hade ass(em)eld ben at ÄUens, all oure ost Somen. 

Quoted by Lawrence as an example of the alliteration 
a .a:o, We might also assame absence of first rime-letter. 

dunterede, dunterid, duntert, duntrid, 314, 724, 742. 1831, 1899, 
2107, 2548, 2783, 2862, 3179, 3269, 4125, 4181, 5479, 5770, 
6376, 6617, 6796, 7006, 7122, 7245, 7254, 7306, 7532, 7676, 
7761, 7766, 7778. 

Ciassed here, among trisyllables, on aeeount of the fuUer 
form aventure. Cf. the accentuation of the subst. p. 67, and of 
the adj. p. 78. 

cönsider, cönsidered, considirs, cönsidret, 268, 2238, 2714, 4155. 

In Chaucer, Leg. 225, 408, with modern accentuation. 
contynu, 7419. Cf. the adv. p. 78 above, and Schipper, II, 158. 
recöunseld, 12981, is the modern recondle, but with the sense 

of recover. The accentuation was probably caused by imaginary 

connection with counsel. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

dnters, dunter, dimtyre, dwnters, dwntrende, 360, 1498, 1596, 

1660, 1967, 2007, 2717. 
delyucrede, 1088. With stress on second syllable, p. 101 above. 

In Cleanness the accentuation varies: with second syllable 

stressed: 1084; first syllable stressed: 500. So also Pearl 652, 
remembirde, 3892. Chaucer has modern stress. Cf. also the 

subst. p. 70 above. 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

duntred, duntreth, C 11, 216; B 18, 220. 
cöntinue, C 6, 104. 
delyure, B 16, 266. 
desauowe, C 4, 822. 
disalowed, B 14, 130. 

disconfit, C 1, 108. Chaucer, Kn, T. 1861, has the stress on the 
second syllable. Cf. skömfitoure, p. (30 above. 
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enuenymes, muenymeth, B 2, 14; B 12, 256. The second of these 

Verses has faulty alliteration: 
Änd alle the other {her it lyth' enuenymeth thorgh Ms attere. 

In Ghancer, Wife of Bath, Prol. 474: envenyme; MonJvS T. 
134: envenimed\ March, T. 816: enveniminge. 
recomendeth, B 15, 228. 

From verses like Chaucer's, See. Nonne' s T. 544: 
To recomende to yöw, er thdt I go, 

no eonclusion can be drawn for such an accentnation. 
reconforted, B 5, 287. In Chaucer recomßrte. 

In Levins Man, Voc, we find the foUowing examples: 
enterlace, 7, 25. 
recommend, 66, 22. 
comprehend, 66, 23. 
reprehend, 66, 24. 
discontinew, 95, 15. 

There also recögmse, 148, 28, where we now stress the 
prefix. 

From Boy er we ((uote the following accentuations: 

adverttse, compensate, condescendy contemplate (in which the 
stress still varies, cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v.), cöuntermand, disäbuse, 
eradicate, miscönstrue, misemploy, prögnosticate, reconcU{ing. 

From Bailey: advertise, ascertain, confiscdte, constellated 
(cf. Oxf. Dict), emigrate, epicüri^e^ excavate, interpölate, mis- 
cönstrue (cf. Encycl. Dict.), reconcüe, subordindte^ peregrinate. 

Johnson has: odvertise, compensate, constellate, misconstrue, 
reconcüe. 

7. Verbs of three or more Syllables, without Prefix 

and with modern Accentnation. 

Of these we have no examples to record from our texts. 

8. Verbs of three or more Syllables, without Prefix 
and with Accentnation differing from the modern one. 

In Piers the Plowman: 

ymagenen (?), cf. the remark under inwit, p. 17, ymagyned (?), 
B 13, 289, 358. In Chaucer the word has the modern stress. 
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In Levins only Sequester, 83, 26. 

In Boy er: gesticulate, vartegate. 

In Bailey: arttcled, habituate, patrontjse, temporize, 

9. Dissyllabic obsolete Verbs. 
Under these we class also verbs with final nnaccented e. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

cönnse, 2065. This form proves the older accentuation of 
commence. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. In Chaueer the syncopated 
form does not occur. 

cömbir, cömburt, cumMt, 2065, 4214, 11331, 11759. Cf. the 
remark nnder cumber in Oxf. Dict. 

coronyd, 5381. In Chaueer, Monkes T,, 374, we find the ac- 
centuation coröuned. The ME. syncopated form crunen 
shows that also the second syllable was stressed. Cf. crown 
in Oxf. Dict. 

afforce, 228. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v., and the adv. p. 83 above. 

affrdy, affrdyet, 1084, 3200, 8429. Still found in Mod. E. poets. 
Cf. Oxf. Dict. 

anoisyt, 220. 

aspies, 4574. So also Chaueer, Fard. T. 755. 

auentid, 7092. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v.; also aventaüe, p. 77 above. 
The foUowing also leave the prefix unstressed: 

deföulede, defoules, 2475, 5091. Quoted here on account of the 
Bomance prefix. 

degrdted, 12576. Cf. degrade in the Oxf. Dict. 

deräyne, 13084. Cf. the syncopated form dr einen in Stratm.- 
Bradl. 

repügnet, 2670. Also in Spenser and Shakspere. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

audntid, avduntede, 1594, 2864. The first of these verses runs: 
At euene at his awene horde auantid Ms lordez, 
Here, as in 2864, we have probably to stress the second 
syllable. By Lawrence this verse is not quoted. Chaueer, 
Wife of B,, 158, also accents the second syllable. 
reketede, rehetes, rehetes, 221, 411, 3198. In the Rom, of the 
Böse, 6509, rehete, ., 
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rüayes, 1529. The word is not found in Stratm.-Bradl. 
renayede, 2913, 3572, 3892. So also Cleanness, 105. Patience, 

344. Chancer aecents the second syllable. 
rependez, 2107. An OFr. rependre is not given in Godefroy. 

In Stratm.-Bradl. the word does not occur. Aceording to 

the Gloss. Index, it means "hang back". 
reueste, 4334. Chaucer, Troü, III, 353, aecents the second syllable. 
abäiste, abdyste, 1423, 3737. Cf. abäse and ahash in the Oxf. 

Dict.;' also Gloss. Index to E. E. All. Poems: abayst 
affrdye, affrdyede, 2804, 3226. Cf. p. 104 above. 
ardse, 4098. Cf. arace in the Oxf. Dict. 
avires, 3164. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
defddide, 3304. Cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
enhuschede, enhüschide, 1403, 1712. For form and stress cf. 

atnbush in the Oxf. Dict. 
endördide, 199. Cf. endore in the Oxf. Dict. 
enflüreschit, 198. 
eng^ste, 445. 
enpöysone, 213. 

ensege, ensegede^ ensegge, 441, 1337, 1696. 
enserches, 2466, 4311. 

For all these verbs ef. the Oxf. Dict. 

e) in Piers the Plowman: 

cömsed, comsede, comseth, cunise, cümseth, A 1^128, 139; C5, 24; 

B 6, 316; A 9, 16; A 10, 98; B 11, 395; B 12, 278; B 16, 75; 

B 18, 57; C 22, 97. Cf. p. 104 above. 
cöngeyde, cöngeye, congie, A 3, 167; C 5, 195; B 13,198. "Formerly 

stressed congey'' Oxf. Dict. s. v. Cf. Chaucer, Troil V, 479 

congeyen, 
reclused, C 5, 116. In Stratm.-Bradl. only this passage quoted. 
recrayed, B 3, 257. Cf. Skeat's Gloss. Index s. v. 
reneye, B 11, 121, 125. 
reuested, C 6, 112. 

trdnsuersed, trdnsuerseth, C 4, 449; B 12, 284. 
ürclöye, C 21, 296. So also Chaucer, Parlem. 517. 
acöuped, B 13, 459. 
afditen, afdytyng, affdite, affditeth, affeyteth, B 6, 32; C 7, 7; 

C 10, 170; B 11, 375; B 14, 296. 
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alöse, C 20, 101. So also Chaucer, Troi. IV, 1473; Cleanness 274. 
apäied, a-pdyed, A 7, 101 ; C 10, 178; C 16, 63. So also Chaucer. 
a-p6se, a-p6sede, appösed, appöseden, AI, 45; A8, 127; A12,8; 

B 13, 222; C 16, 93; C 17, 163. 
a-söile, asöyle, asöyled, a-söylen, assöile, APr. 69; A3, 41, 139; 

C 13, 7; B 19, 185. 
dspie, dspied, a-spien, aspyed, A 2, 201; B 17,32; B 19, 297; 

C 22, 342. 
asseale, asselen, A 2, 37; A3, 143. 
asserued, B 12, 197. 
auduntyng, C 7, 35. 

For all these with tlie prefix a- cf. the Oxf. Dict. 
defouled, defoulen, deföuleth, A 2, 136, 138; C 4, 192; A 11, 60; 

B 14, 23; B 15, 496. Cf. p. 104 above. 
discreue, discriue, A 5, 62, 107; C 21, 214. So also in Chaucer. 
enbldunched, B 15, 113. 
endduntede, C 18, 171. 
engyned, B 18, 250. So also in Chaucer and Gower. Cf. Oxf. 

Dict. 8. V. 
meynprise, C 5, 173. Cf. the subst. p. 76. In Gamelyn, 744, 

the verb has the stress on the second syllable. 
repügnen, C 1, 136. Cf. p. 104 above. 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 

cömsith, 3, 190. 
endduntid, 3, 127, 351. 
discryue, 1, 23. 

10. Trisyllabic obsolete Verbs. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

disasent, dysasent, dyssaisent, 7849, 8016, 9369. 

distitur, 728. 

astoneide, astönyet, astönyt, 1319, 2520, 3540. 

b) in Piers the Plowman: 

contreplede, cöntrepleide^ cöntrepleteth, cöuntreplede, cöuntrepleide, 
C 1, 138; C 9, 53, 88; B 12, 100; B 20, 382. Cf. cöuntrepleted 
Chaucer, Leg. 479. Cf. also Oxf. Dict. s. v. 
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cöuntresegge, C 12, 224. Rom. prefix + Germ. verb. Cfcountersay 

in Oxf. Dict. 
entermeten, entermetyng, B 11, 406; B 13, 291. The second of 

these examples is verb. subst. Cf. entermete in Oxf. Dict. 

With verb stressed: entermeted, B 11, 408. 
acamhre, acömbred, acömbreth, B 1, 194; B 2, 50; B 12, 57; 

B 19, 215. 
a-mdysterdy a-maystren, A 2, 117, 124; A 7, 200. 
apöy sende, apöysoned, A 3, 123; B 15, 523. 
a-resonede, aresonedest, B 12, 218; C 14, 129, 184. 

c) in Richard fhe Redeies: 

acömbrede, acömbrid, 2, 28; 4, 67. 
astönyed, 2, 8. 

In the examples of the accentuation of words of Romanee 
origin, which we liave eolleeted from our texts, and arranged 
in the preeeding pages, it seems, at the first glance, as if no 
definite principle of accentuation conld be recognised. On a 
closer examination, however, we can trace a certain regularity 
in the stressing of such words, and certain principles and 
reasons that seem to underlie that accentuation. 

We shall therefore endeavour, in the foUowing remarks, 
to indicate what seem to us to be the grounds on which the 
accentuations in our examples are based, and for this purpose 
we shall again, in our examination, distinguish between Sub- 
stantives and Verbs. 

I. Taking, in the first place, dissyllabic Nouns + Pre- 
fix, we notice that the accent is more frequently placed on 
the prefix. This is what might have been expected, and in 
accordance with the accentuation of nominal Compounds of 
Germanic derivation. Just as we find, of Germanic words, 
foreward, afterwarde, forwise etc. stressed on the first syllable, 
in the same way Romanee words like cömpas, prelate, prologe, 
relikes, etc. have the accent on the prefix. In some instances 
this accentuation is confirmed also by the peculiar form of 
the Word, as, e. g. contek, cöndyth, dissyre, sübarbe, sürcotte. 
But by the side of this Germanic accentuation, we also meet 
with cases, although less frequently, in which the original 
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French accent has been preserved, e. g. defdute, defence, dispite, 
redresse, etc. This prevalence of stressed prefix shows itself 
not merely in a Single alliterative poet, bnt it is a featnre 
common to all of them. 

And^here we may perhaps exhibit, as it were in a Sta- 
tistical manner, what is the practice of our alliterative poets 
in the treatment of each separate prefix.*) 

mis, mes. 

Althongh in the English prefix mis the accentuation 
yaried, the Bomanee mes has the stress in our examples. So 
we find mischefe, myschefe, (T), myschefe (Jf ), mesdmunce (L) 
e + s + consonant 

Our only example with parasitic e is estate, We find 
*astdte and dstate (T), each occurring four times, and *esidte 
(L) once. 

a, ad, 

Examples: dccesse (L. 1), ^assent (T, often), *assdwtte {M, 3), 
*assetß {L, 1), ^aiferes {L. 1), ^^apeel {L, 3), *aldrme (L. 1). Boyer 
and Johnson have access, Johnson: assent, Bailey: dssent 
Boyer has dquests. 

ab. 

Example: dbsens (M, 1), "^ahsence (M. 1), *absens (T. 1). 

con, com, 

Examples: cömford (T. 4), Compaqs (T. 4), cömplaint (213), 
^compldint (T. 2), cöndethe (M, 5), cönteJc (M, 3), cöunsaü {M, 
L. often). 

Levins accents: contrdct; Boy er: comment, conc&pt, concert, 
cönsult, contrdst; Bailey: concrete, contour^ contrdst; Johnson: 
comment, (v. & n.), concert, concrete, contrast, cönsult (consulf). 

de, 

Examples: defense {T. 13), deuyse {T. 1; L, 1), deceyte {L, 1), 
dissait (= deceit^ T, often), desert (i. 1), *defdute (T. 1; Jf. 1; 
i. 2), delites {T,S), Helyte (i. 1), "^degre (T.l; Jtfll), dissyre, 
desyre {T, often), dyspaire (L.l), *dispite (T.2; -3f. 1; L.1). 



1) T, = Troy-Book; M, = Horte Arthure; L. = Langland, The 
figores after these letters indicate the number of times the word qnoted 
occurs. The asterisk shows unstressed prefix. 
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dis. 

Example: disseese (T. 2), ^dispens (Jf.l). 

en, in. 

Examples: *enquestes (L. 1), ^entente, ^intent {T, often; L. 2). 

Boyer has invöice; Bailey: engtne, ingress, invöice; Johnson: 
engine, ingress, invöice, 

es, ex. 

Examples: issue (L. 1), ^eschdunge {T. 1), *assdy {L. 1). 
Bailey aceents: eoßile, Johnson: exile. 

ob, of. 

Example: ^offence {T. 1). 

re. 

Examples: relikes {T. 1), rdunsone {M. 1), rescowe {M. 1), 
remenaunt (M.l), rescowe {M.4), recorde {LA), reward (T. 3; 
L. 2), r^noun {M. 1; i. 1), reles (L. 1), repast (L. 1), repreff {L. 1), 
rescyte (L. 1), "^redresse {T. 2), *repr6fe (T. 1), '^relikkes {M. 1). 

Bailey and Boyer have: recörd, Johnson aceents on either 
syllable. 

pro. 

Examples: prologe (T. 2), profyre {M. l), ^prophete (L. 1), 
pürsuet (T. 2). 

In Boyer we find portent, in Bailey prodüce, in Johnson 
portent, pröduce (but he quotes Dryden for prodüce). 

pre. 

Examples: prelates (T. 1), present {L. 1). 

Boy er has pretence, Bailey: precinct, presdge, Johnson: 
precinct, presdge, pretence. 

sub. 

Examples: sübjects (T. 1), sübarb {M. 2), ^subdrbes {M. 1). 

sur. 

Examples: sürcotte (M. 2), swrfet {L. 1). 
Bailey and Johnson have survey. 

tres. 

Example: trespas (L. 1). 

Of obsolete nonns: "^affrdy (T. 2; M. 1), "^avow (M. 3), which 
follo.w the accentnation of the verbs affrdyen, avowen; and 
'^dyspms (Jf. 1). 
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Various canses may be indicated that have brought abont 
this condition of things. 

1. In some of our Compounds the meaning of the prefix 
had become obscured, or its force was no longer understood, 
as, for example, in issue, rdunsone, cöunsail, etc., in which the 
stress on the prefix is indeed quite natural. 

2. In many cases of Compound nouns the corresponding 
uncompounded term is not found in English, or, when it occurs, 
has no allied meaning. Such Compounds are: 

dbsens, dccesse. 

cömford, compass, cöndethe, cöntek. 

deuyse, deceyt^ desert, delites, disyre, 

pröloge, pröfyre, 

prelates, present. 

remenaunt, rescowe, record, retvard, renoun, reles, repast, repref, 

redresse, resceyte, relikes. 
subjects, &c. &c. 

But with unaccented prefix: 
ahsens. 

assent, assdwte, asset^, affere&, apeel. 
dispite. 
entente, 
offense. 
prophete, &c. 

In the great majority of these words the prefix is accented. 
Among those with unstressed prefix, the greater number of 
the prefixes begin with vowels. 

In this connection it is, naturally, difficult to ascertain in 
how far the force or meaning of the prefix was still feit at 
the time of our alliterative poets. The prefix might still be 
recognised as such: 

a) In words in which the Latin etymon was still sufficiently 
transparent, that is to say, for those who had received a learned 
education. 

b) By reason of a knowledge of French. 

On the other band the accentuation of some older loan- 
word might be influenced by Continental French. 
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c) Finally, the force of the prefix would in most cases 
be entirely unrecognised as such among the uneducated classes, 
with the result that words thus compounded would assume 
the English aecentuation. 

3. The prefix would mostly remain unaccented in those 
words in which it was apparently meaningless, as in 

eschaunge (change) 
defaute (faute) 
complaint (plaint) 
enqueste (queste). 

4. Hence unrecognised and unaccented prefixes could be 
dropped, e. g. 

dispite and spite 
ensaumple and saumple 
astate and state 
defence and fence &c. &c. 

Indeed, as Behrens notices {Franz, Lehnwörter im ME., 
1886, p. 64), "apheresis, which is not unknown in Continental 
Old French dialects, or in the Romance languages generally, 
is specially characteristic of French loan-words in ME." 

For additional examples |;he reader is referred to the 
work quoted, where also instances are given of apheresis in 
Anglo-Norman, such as pele for appele. 

In Mod. Engl, too, instances of apheresis are not rare (cf. 
Mätzner, Engl Gram. I, p. 164), e. g. sport for disport, prentice 
for apprentice, censer for incenser. 

The peculiarity of Engl, pronunciation of French, shown 
in this and the following section, may be explained chiefly 
by the fact that the unstressed part of the word (mostly 
a prefix) which preceded the accented radical part, was no 
longer understood, and so became meaningless or weakened 
in force. Hence, according to the practice in words of English 
derivation, this part could be dropped, in the same way as 
the English particles y-, a-, be- &c. (Cf. Morsbach, ME. Gram, 
§69.) 

5. Many substantives have the same aecentuation as their 
eorresponding verbs by which the stress of the former may 
have been influenced. 
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Examples: 

defense (defenden), 
eschaunge (eschaunffen), 

deceit {deo-iven), 
assent (assenteti), 
dyspair {dyspaircn), 
offence (offendeh), 
delyt {delyten), 
desyr {desyren), 
array (arrayen), 
arest (aresten), 
avys {avysen), 
avow (avowen), 

G, The dietinction niade by eome writere between lighter 
and heavier prefixes serves no praetieai purpoae aa a gnide 
towarde ao explanation of the aecentnatioc of eompotinds. 
Sometimes, iodeed, we und a so-called lighter prefix anstressed, 
and, on the other band, a heavier one withont the aecent. Be- 
sides, where ia the line to be drawn between those two kinde 
of prefixes? 

7. Finally, the aimilarity between Bome English and ßo- 
mance prefixca baa no doobt exerted an inflnence on the 
accentnation of Romance words (ef. ten Brink § 287). So we 
have English mm- and Koni, in-; viis- and mes-; a- and a-; in- 
and en-. Ueually the accentnation of Romauee worde with 
Bnch prefixea eorresponda with that of English words that are 
aimilarly componnded. 

The oceurrence in our texts of a eonsiderable nnmber of 
nonns with nnaceented prefix, showa that tbe praetice of ac- 
centnation varied, a atate of mattera which continoed foi a 
long time, partly even down to tbe present day. 

In Chaucer we fiod tbe prefix more freqnently nnaceented 
than in the allit. poeta, especially tbe prefixes a, de, bnt alao 
others. This may be esplaiued by hia learned edueation, by 
bia knowledge of French and Latin. Yet he also haa occasion- 
ally the etress on the prefix. The unedacated amung bis cod- 
temporariea probably laid tbe Btress more freqnently on the 
prefix. Tbe prevalenee of Btreaacd pretix in the allit. poets 




is due, partly to their smaller Unguistie kDowledge, partly to 
the reqixirements of the metre. 

In early Mod. E., e. g. in Bpenser, we not unfreqnently find 
Egreement of accentnation with Chancer. So for example he 
BtreBsee enlrUile, trespds, (emprtee), pourtrdict, &c. (cf. Koch's 
Engl. Gr.). Leyina's accentaation agrees generally with that of the 
present day, but he has conträct and dcsert. On page 63 above 
we have exhibited examples from Boyer aud Bailey of disayllabie 
noans with prefixes, in which the stroHB differs from that of 
the present day. These may be compared with the aecentn- 
atioDB of Johneon (1755) in the same worda: access, aasent, 
cömmertt, cöncert, cöncrete, contour (marked aa Freneh), contrast, 
cönsult ("it ifl varionsly aoeented"), device, devise, discöunt, 
engine, exile ("it seems anciently to have faad the accent in- 
differently on either syllable: now it ie nniformly on the firat"), 
ingress, invoice, perfüme, portmt, prednct, presdge, pretence, 
prödiice ("ThiB uonn, thongb aecented on the last syllable by 
Dryden, ia generally aecented on the fürmer"), prövoat, recörd 
("the aeoent of the neun ia indifferently on either ayllable"), 
swFvey, cöntract ("aneiently aecented on the flrst"). 

II. When we come, in the aecond place, to conBider the 
accentnation of polyayllabic Nouns + Prefis, we shall 
find that some of the principles that determine the stress of 
diseyllables, operate also in the longer words. Here, as in 
dissyllabie words, the stress is more freqnently laid od the 
prefix. So we have in T. eönfusion, cöniuraäoun, cörupeioun, 
del^racioun, delyuerans, deuodoun, diseredoun, &e. (v. p. 67 sq.); 
in M. duenture, cöfnmundement, cöndycyone, &c. (v. p. 69); in L. 
presumpmoun, rtpentance, cönstellacion, &e, &c. (v. p. 69 sq.). 
In this respect, again, onr alliterative poets eloaely agree among 

I themselres, that is to say, Qermanie or English aeeentnation 

I prevails among them all. 

1. Compounds with prefixes no longer feit as such, were 
I treated like English words, and threw the stress back on the 
I piefix, e. g. emperour, öccidente. This was necessarily the 
I practiee in syncopated forms like dunter, a contraction which 
[ pointB to an accentnation duenture. 

2. The stress of the nonn is often infineneed hy that of 
the corresponding verb. Examples: 

Studien 1. engl. PhU. 111. g 
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assimhhj (T. and M. alwaya) (assihnblen), 

attendant (attenden), 

enchduntement (enckäunten), 

{dis)c6verour (discoveren), 

acördawnce {aceordm)^ 

conterroller [contröler^, 

ahsöbicioun (absölven), 

allöwanee (allöwen). 
Verbal nonna preaerve the accent of their corresponding 
Yerbs: indyting like indyten; despysere like despysen. 

The preceding verbs have all unstreesed prefix, bnt 
frequently the latter beare the accent, as in cömanden in all 
onr alliterative poeta, while the eyneopated form cömse points 
to an accentuation cömmencen. 

Vet, in spite of the nomerous casee in whieh the streaa 
of nonn and of corresponding verb agrees, there are many 
othera in which snch an agreement of accentnation ia not 
foond. So we have: 
prömratonr, bnt procuren, 
cönservatour, bnt conserven, 
delyuerans, but delivren, yet, also delivren, 
repentance, bnt repenten, yet, also rejientatit, 
cömmandentent, but comdnden, yet, alwaya cömandim in our allit. 
poeta, bnt ef. 
Se maundement of Maises pei marked to pat mayre 
{Fiat, of Swete Susan v. 19), 
pwrveaunce, bnt purv&jen, 
cönfessour, bnt confessen, 
presutnption, bnt presümen, 
remmbrance, bnt remembren, 
pröfessioun, bnt professen, 
Suggestion, bnt suggesten, 
cdrrectour, bnt corr6cten, 
indulgence, but indülgen, 
öbservaunce, bnt obsten. 

In other cases, again, the streaa eonforma, not to tbatis 
corresponding verba, bnt of other words derived from the aame 
root. So: 
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di-uodoun with streBS of äevout, 
discreeioun „ „ » discret, 
cönfusioun „ n n cönfus, 
corwpcioun „ „ n cörrupt 

Sometimes the prefix appeared to be meaniogleBs. 
Hence supprioure {like priour). 

Here, as in diasyllabic nouns, we have'eompounda, the 
correepoDdiug simple forms of wliieli did eitlier not exist, or 
faad meauiDgs uncoDDected with the componods. Examples|of 
snyh worda are untneroas: destenye, diskömßture, cönsistorie, 
cöuenant &e. &c. 

In addition to the examples of unstressed prefix, 
enutnerated under 2. p. 114, we |have still other eases, like 
l avdntage, aß'iwmce, apäreü, &c., in which the pretix was Btill 
1 feit as such, and hence does not takej the aeeent, whieh, 
I aceording to the Eaglieh principle, falls on the Byllable follow- 
I iug the prefix. In sneh eases Chaucer shows frequently a 
I different aceentuation. The varions categoiies are here to be 
I conBidered Beparatelj. 

Worda of 3 syllables like emperour, &c. Upon the 
I whole, Chancer's aceentuation agreea with that of the allit. 
Ipoets. Freneh nonns, originally aceented on the last syllable 
I that ia capable of receiving the atreaa, take in EngliBh the 
I Germanic aecent, while the original prineipal aceent became 
Beeondary. 

In Mod. E. there ia in this reapect a partial agreement 
with ME., but we also find the prefix unaecented, especially 
when corresponding verha exist, as reptntanee, tndülgence, 
preferment, &e. That thia aecentuation exiated also partly in 
ME., Ib shown by the above mentioned exeeptions amntage, 
affiaunce, evidence, &e., taken from the allit. poets. 

Both ME. and Mod. E., therefore, show a diveraity of 
practiee in the aceentuation or non-accentnation of prefixes, in 
caaea where the valne of these as such was still feit. 

That in Chancer we hardly find auch prefixes nnatressed, 
ia partly owing to the scholarly feeling of the poet, who does 
Dot like entirely to neglect the Freneh aceentuation, or aeeka 
at leaat to preaerve it aa a secondary stresa. Hence, he aecen- 
tuatee eörrectbur, prövisbur, cönfessöur, a pronnociation which 




waa in clüse agreemeDt with the populär oue. But also the 
metre and tlie tecknical requirementa of rhyme bave exerted 
their influence. At the eud of the veree, an aeeount of the 
rhyme, an aecentnatiou prövisbur ifl of courBe in its place, 
hat in the middle of the verse, provisour would have 
produced a too heavy theais and made the oietre clumsy, as 
-sneh werde in ME. had still a secondary stresa on the last 
accented syllable. 

That this flnetuation in the stresBing of auch words con- 
tinaed in early Mod. E., may be seen from namerona examples 
in Shakspere (some of them adjeetivea): cömmendähU (cf. Oxf. 
Diet. B. V,), confiscate, contrdry, different, obdurate, opportune, 
presdence, sepiildire, sinister, cönfessor, cöirosive, d^leetable, 
detestable, öbservant, englner, pioner, plebeians, pürveyor, süc- 
cessor. Nor are cases of this kind rare in Engliah of the 
present day. and they may also be- fonnd in vulgär apeech, 
ft g. cönwayance, cöUection {qnoted from Dickens by Stonn, 
Engl Phihl p. 813). 

The foUowing are the examplea from onr texts, in which 
the prefix is stressed, and the acpentnation of which agrees 
with Chancer's. Thoae that are marked with an asteriak are 
not fonnd in Cfaaucer, aecording to Skeat's glossary. Examples: 
cöuenäunt, destenp, öccident, cöuntenäunce, *c6ni/sätince, ^mper- 
esse, ^peröur, *iuydenee, dventüre {aunter), pürvepänce, re- 
pentäunce, süccessbur, *c6nfessdur, *remcmbräunce, *c6rrectbur, 
indulg'cnce, *pr6visbHr, *preferment, r4sidüe {0. Fr. residu). 

Exceptions, in addition to those that have the aceent of 
their eorresponding verbs (v. p. 114), are the following: avdntage, 
affiaunce, apdrail, arirage, escheker, innöcence, evidence. 

b) Worda of three (or fonr) syllablea like remedie, ending 
in -ie, are not numerous in the allit, poete, and bave the atreaa 
on the prefix, except injürie. Chaucer accenta aneh words in 
two different ways: either remedy{e), or remedie, with Latin ac- 
eentnation; so also vidörie aa well as victorte. The examplea 
from our texts are: *cömissarie. (L), cönsistorie, cönstorie (L) 
(Chancer: cönsistürie), injürie (M) (Chaucer: injüre, Troil. III, 
1018, 0. Fr, iryure), Company. In the accentnation of anch 
words Mod. E., agrees with the allit. poeta, i. e. the popnlar 
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pronnnciation has prevailed, as in commissary, Company, but 
in others Mod. E. still shows Variation of stress, as in consistory. 

c) Words ofmore than three (fonr or five, seldom six) 
syllables and ending in -wun^ are usually stressed on the 
prefix, i. e. they have Gennanic accentuation. Examples: con- 
discoun {T, M,), cönfusion (T.), coniuraciaun (T.), cörupdoun 
(T. L.), deleberacion (T.), deuocioun (T.), discredoun (T. i.), 
presumpcoun {T. i.), processione (M,), prötteccione (Jf.), con- 
stelladon (L.), contemplacion (L.), desperadon (L.), permutadon 
(i.), p4rsecudon (L.), restitudoun (L.), cöncepdon (L.), cöntridon 
(i.), profession (L.), reladon (L.), religion (L.), remission (L.), 
Suggestion (L,), süspedon (L.), 

Exceptions: compdssion (T.), dbsoludon {L. verb: dbsolven), 

Chaucer's accentuation of such words diverges considerably 
from that of the allit. poets. He f oUows an accentuation based 
npon the Latin: condidoun, devödoun, religioun, &c. (of four 
syllables). 

cöntemplddöun, desperddöun, cönstellddöun, &c. (of five 
syllables). 

In those of six syllables, where the allit. poets • have 
deleberadoun, Chaucer accentuates as in alblficddöun (Chan, 
Yem. T, 805). 

This Latin accentuation has gradually become universal 
in Mod. E. In early Mod. E. such words had still a secondary 
accent on the final syllable, as in the foUowing examples from 
Gascoigne's Steel Glas: contentiöns 823, super stitibn 866, per- 
fectibn 1048. Now only the principal accent on the syllable 
before the termination -tion is heard. 

As in ME. such words had at least two accented syllables 
after the unaccented initial syllable (prefix), the introduetion 
of the Germanic stress on the prefix would have produced an 
awkward series of unaccented syllables, or would perhaps have 
led to too great a mutilation of such words. Hence, they 
preserved the learned, Latin stress. (Cf. Gill in EUis's Early 
Engl. Pronundation III, p. 932). In the allit. poets the pre- 
vailing accentuation of the prefix in these words was probably 
partly adopted for the sake of the metre, or the rime-letter 
falls on an unaccented syllable, which constitutes a poetical 
licenee. Yet this accentuation must have obtained in a certain 
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meaenre, as is shown by early Mod. E. {Cf. the examplee from 
Levins, quoted on pp. 70 and 71). 

ä) Other examplee of componnds of more than three 
ByllableB, besides those endiog in -iottn already mentioned, 
are not nnmerons in our texts. Tlie allit. poete accentnate 
anch worde eitlier on the prefix, or on the syllable uext to it, 
eapecially when the foree of the prefix was still feit. Examples 
with streBS on prefix: 

cönservatöur (T.) (still so aceented, or with stress on penultimate. 

Cf. Oxf. Diet. s. V.). 
pröcwratour (L.) {cf. pröder, and in Chaucer pröaitbur). 
cömandement (T. M. L. very often. In Chaucer commändenienf). 
obeäyenee (L. bnt Chancer has obedient). 
ddoleseence (L.). 
prösperitie [L. ef. the adj. prospre in Chaaeei-, but prosperifee). 

With atresB next to prefix: 
experiment {T. L.). 
[dis]si:6mfitoure {M. often). 
discomfäyture (L., Chanoer: diseönfitüre). 
appw-tenaunce {L., not in Cbancer's verse). 
executour [L., often, Chaneer: eziratbur, executrtce). 
perseueraunce (L., so in Chaucer; ef. the verb. persevere, whieh 
has this stress stili in early Mod. E.). 

Chaucer accentg snch worda aceording to the reqnirements 
of the metre, with secondary stresa on the final aceented 
syllable, and chief stresa two eyllables furtber back. 

Examplea of tht'se worda oecur only occasionally in T. 
and M., and their accentuation ia to be explained like that 
of words of more than three syllables withont prefix. Most 
of the preceding examplea are fonnd tu L., bat the streaa on 
the prefix is not merely for the sake of the alliteration, as 
appears from cömandement (com[m\ament in Curs. Mundi), from 
Boyer'a cönservation, cönmnticle, decampment, from Bailey'a 
cönventicle, disaster (3 Byll.), indpplication, incensory, Opponent 
(3 syllables), prögnosis (3 ayllables), and from aecentnations 
like dccessory, ddeguacy, ddmirabU, cömmonalty, deprecatory, 
efftcacy, &e. Also aecentuationB in vulgär apeech, like cön- 
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siderations, may here be referred to. (Cf. Storm, Engl, Philol. 
p. 813). 

III. The accentnation of polysyllabic nncompoiinded 
nonns agrees generally with that of polysyllables witb prefixes, 
the types being usnally the same in both. These uncompounded 
nonns are of three, fonr, or five syllables, and are mostly of 
French origin. In Freneh the accent lies either on the final 
syllable, or, when the word ends in nnaeeented e^ on the 
pennltimate, so that the French types are: 

3 syllables |^ ^ ^ ^^j .^^^^ 

4 syllable^^^ ^ , ^ ,^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ 11 i_i fx X X X X satisfaction, 

5 syllables (>< ^ x X x ^angeliste. 

The examples l^om onr texts may therefore be classified 
as foUows: 

Nonns of three syllables: 

French ME. 

XXX ffeueryer{e) ^xx 
„ sdcramen „ 

„ duditours „ 

9, diamownd ^ 

„ gdrnison „ 

„ pötestat „ 

„ Imeson „ 

„ element „ 



equite 
„ mite „ 



orisoun 



forreours 



rj /VW«/»»« „ 

„ deuinov/r „ 



regratour 



„ curatour „ 



meyntenour 



„ türmentour „ 

„ a/rhytour x x x 

XXX fenestres „ ^^ ^ ^ x 
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Fienoh ME. 

XXX f^Mlese x x x o^ x x x 

„ meynprise ^ „ ^ 

„ ensämpU „ 

maHners {M) but mdrynerse (T.). 

Hence, in most of the examples of trisyllables, secondary 

stress was laid on the syllable accented in French, and the 

Chief stresB was plaeed on the first syllable. This is also 

Chancer^s accentnation, and, generally, what we find in Mod. E. 

Nouns of fonr syllables: 

French ME. 

XX XX avisemmt xxxx 

^ eniM^chement ^ 

„ dfnlite xxxx or xxxx 

„ lyuyatan „ „ „ 

„ nöbil{i)te ^ ^ ^ 

„ pduilyon « ^ „ 

„ solemnity n n n 

„ Imetenaunt „ 

„ pössession „ „ „ 

„ ddmpnacioun „ „ „ 

„ SolstCLCion n n n 

„ dMnite „ „ „ 

„ feliäte „ „ „ 

„ frdternite „ „ „ 

f^sician „ „ „ 

„ grdmarien „ „ „ 

„ sdluadon , n n n 

„ mrginite « ^ » 

xxxx fdntasye xxxx 

„ couytise „ 

„ specerye „ 

„ retenaunce „ 

„ dlmaries „ 

„ ördinaunce „ 

„ tdberndcle „ 

„ c6n{e)stdble „ 

„ sifpulture „ 



n 



at)dnUwarde „ or x x x x 
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French 
XXXX 



» 
n 
n 
n 
n 





ME. 


aventadU 


XXXX or XXXX 


avdwmbrace 


n n n 


dudience 


n 


benefke 


» 


ritenaunce 


n 


mdyntenaunce 


n 


ßlosofer 


XXXX (or XXXX 



We have here two kinds of types. The first: x x x x of 
the French, leads to the type x x x x ^^ t^e allit. poets, to 
XXXX *° Chaueer. The former draw back the aeeent as far 
as possible from the end, usnally on the radical syllable, being 
the Germanie aeeent, the latter aecentuates according to the 
prineiples of Latin pronunciation (cf. supra\ and aeeording to 
the metre. In Mod. E. the stress in these words (in so far as 
they are not obsolete), agrees with that of Chaueer, but some 
of them have been shortened into trisyllables, like sdlvation, 
physician, &c. Of the seeond type, x x x X ^^ *^® French, 
prodncing in the allit. poets and in Chaueer the type x x x x > 
we also have a considerable number of examples. All of them 
(when not obsolete), except filosofer, have the same stress in 
Mod. E. and (except tabernacle) become trisyllables. 

Nouns of five syllables: 



French 




ME. 


XXXXX 


satisfdcdon 


r 1 t \ 

XXXXX 




sdtisfaccion'^ 


XXXX X 




gmeradoun 


J? 




müigacioun 


n 


w 


Idmentadoun 


n 


XXXX X 


ymag(e)ry{e) 


XXX XX 


w 


deseueraunce 


XXXXX (Ch.) 


w 


teologye 


n 


n 


ypocrisie 


» 


n 


dlconomye 


n 


n 


dstronomy{e) > 


KXXxix) 




(astromye > 


<XXX ^^) 


n 


eudngelist(e) > 


<xxx(x) 
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Here the allit. poets mostly aceentuate on the first syllable. 
Chaucer usnally agrees with Mod. E. except in yvnag{e)ry{e). 
The modern accentnation of the latter agrees with that of 
our poets, and the word consists of three syllables, in Chaucer 
of fonr. The other words have now four syllables, with stress, 
in four eases, on the third, in five others, on the second syllable. 

Chaucer has mdsonertes (H, of F, 1303), yniagerles (Skeat's 
accentnation, ymageries, in the Glossary, cannot be adopted). 

IV. Dissyllabie Nonns (including trisyllables with 
final unaccented e) without Prefix have in our texts 
the stress on the first syllable, exee^ft usdge, and the obsolete 
orfrdy{e). These two have preserved the French accentnation. 
In the Rom, of the Rose we find örfrays (cf. p. 76 above). 
Chaucer frequently preserves the original stress in such words: 
pitee, honöur, &c., but often also pitee, hönouTj &c. (cf. ten Brink, 
§ 284). In earlier ME. we also find this diversity of accen- 
tnation. In King Hörn: burdön, folye, homdge, manere, &c. 
but also geaunt, cdstel, &c. (cf. Wissmann QF. 16, p. 47).*) 
cümbranse has the stress of the verb cümbren, spelonkes, Lat 
spelunca, has here the Germanic accent^ the classical accentna- 
tion was probably also in use (cf. p. 76 above). 

That the French accentnation was preserved, was no doubt 
owing mostly to the requirements of the rhyme, rather than to 
the influence of Continental or Anglo-Norman French. This in- 
fluence of rhyme is still seen even in early Mod. £., especially in 
Spenser, whose language, however, is sometimes artificially archaic. 
He has, for example, the rhyme horrör : yore. (Cf. Koch, Engl 
Gram,) Words of later introduction, i. e. after the ME. period, 
present the same fluctuation of accent. So we find in Levins: 
parenty cement In Boy er: cämpain, cement, crdvat, mdnure, 
placdrd, trefoil, triphthöng. In Bailey: hdj3arj cadence, chemise, 
devöir (already ME.), divan, ferment, mirr6(u)r (perhaps a 
misprint; the word is already ME.), (prismoid), romance, (al- 
ready ME.), sapphire (already ME.), (spheröid), turmoü. In 
Johnson: devöir, placdrd (prismoid)^ {spheroid)j cement 



Cf. also Pabst, Eobert of Qiouceater, Berlin Diss. 1889, p. 18, and 
Kunze, Bodi and Sovle, Berlin Diss. 1892, p. 39, where examples are given 
of the two accentuations: tresöuTj resöun; glötoim, pdlaya. 
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Adjectiyes and Adyerbs. 

In these the principles of accentuation agree generally 
with those that we have indicated for Nouns. In a few cases 
the stress conforms to that of corresponding Verbs. It will, 
therefore, snffiee to classify them. 

I. Dissyllabic Adjectives with prefix. Most of them 
have the prefix stressed: discrete (T.), cönfus (L.), present (L,), 
dyuers {M), schere (M.), ingrat {L). With nnaceented prefix: 
distrdct (T.), apperte (Jf.). 

These aceentuations are ofken at variance with the modern 
stress. Bnt such deviations oecur also in the lexicographers 
of the 18th Century, and not only in such words as are found 
already in ME., but also in others that were introduced in 
Mod. E. times, and in which the preservation of the French- 
Latin stress can. cause no surprise. So, in Boyer we find: 
complex, concrete, conform, pro found. In Bailey: Compound, 
conform, contrite, ingrdte, reflex, transverse. In Johnson: con- 
trtte, ingrdte, reflex, transverse, 

Dissyllabic Adjectives without prefix all have the 
stress on the first syllable: lenygn{e) (L.), deuyne (T.), erraunt 
(L), genülle (Jf.), dusterne (T.). Differences from modern 
nsage are again seen in Boy er: dugust, galldnt, mdture. In 
Bailey: dugust, jejune, jucünd, munddne, servile. In Johnson: 
fecund, jocünd, munddne. 

n. Trisyllabic Adjectives with prefix also mostly 
stress the latter: duenaunt {T., Jf.), deuowtlich{e) (Z.), dissyrus 
(T.), excellent (T.), dpparant (Jf.), recreaunt (M., L). With 
unaccented prefix: dispitus (T.), enuyous{M)^ impdrfit(L), im- 
pddent {L.\ innocent {L), 

ni. Those without prefix are accented on the first syllable: 
orrible (Jf.), dusterene (Jf.), contrary (T.), meruailous (Jf.), 
rebawdous (J/.), semblable (L.), söUmpne (T., M.), but amirous {L). 

JDeviations from modern usage in Boyer are, with prefix: 
complaisant, consummate, cörrosive, desperate, indürate, Pro- 
testant, recondtte, reddient, retrograde, subaltern. Without 
prefix: altemäte, fdlla^dous, räpa>cious, ridicule (cf. p. 83 above). 
Bailey has with prefix: complaisdnt, concussive, confiscate, 
emdnent, imbecile^ infdmou^, mischievous, recöndite, subaltern{s). 
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Without prefix: avdrous, cavemous, chdotic, contrdry, jovial, 
juvenile, labörant, matrönal, patrönal, phlegmatick, satürnine, 
schismatick, tempestive, tripartite. Some of those accentuations 
are confirmed by Johnson: with prefix lie has: complaisdnt, 
confiscate, corrosive, ("It was anciently pronounced with the 
accent on the first syllable") imheciU, recondite, subaltern, 
Without prefix: labörant, patrönal, rheumatick, splenetick, 
schismatick, stigmatick, 

IV. Polysyllabic Adjectives have, with only three 
exeeptions, the stress on the first syllable: cöuenäble (jT.), pre- 
sumptius (jT.), relygeous {M,, i.), cörageous (M,), companable 
(L,)j dilitable {L,)j öfficiales {L\ pröffitdble {T,, M,, L,\ cöllateral 
{L.)j pdrauenture (Z), pröuinczals {L.\ örientales {L.\ ymaginatif 
(L,). The exeeptions are: depärtable, immesurahles, impössible, 
all from Langland. 

For the examples from Levins, Boyer, and Bailey, in 
which the accentuation differs from the present one, the reader 
is referred to pp. 83 and 84 above. We shall only add those 
from Johnson, which mostly confirm the accentuation given 
by his contemporaries: desultory, ammoniac (cf. Bailey p. 83), 
empyrean, exemplary, falsifiable, remediless (so also the neun 
and the verb remedy). 

V. Adverbs. These are few in number, and, except mr^e^iy 
(T.), are all Compounds without the stress on the prefix or 
preposition: apds {M,\ avissely (Jf.), afförse {L,\ aparte {L.\ 
arere (L), 

Verbs. 

For the purpose of examining the accentuation of verbs in 
our texts, we may classify them according to their formation, i. e. 
we may separate those with prefixes from those without prefixes. 

a) Verbs with prefixes. 

The practice of accentuation shows considerable diver- 
gency, according to the nature of the prefix, and we, therefore, 
arrange the Compound verbs here by their various prefixes. 
a {ab, ad, ex). 

With only two exeeptions, dssembled (T) and dunter (T., 
M,, Zf.), the former doubtful (cf. p. 102), all verbs with this 
prefix leave the latter unstressed. This agrees generally with 
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the nsage in Mod. E., in which also this prefix is rarely stressed, 
ES in ddvertise (but cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v.; Johnson has advertise), 
dggregate, dggravate, dllocate, dspirate. In Levins we find, 
however, dbsent, dccent, both, no doubt, influenced by the 
corresponding adjective and noun. Boy er aeeents: äpply, dt- 
tract; Bailey: dhsent, drray. 

com {con, col, cor) stressed: 

cömford (jT.), cömpast (jT.), conqucrid (M.), cömaund {T., M,, 
L.\ comende (T., L.), cömyn {T, i. e. commune), cömpilet (T.)? 
confermyt (T., L.), consumet (T.), cönfusede (M.), conuaye {M), 
coniured (L.\ consenteth (L.), cönspire {L.\ constreyne {L,\ 
construe (L,), contreue {L.\ cönuerted (JL), corrette (L.), connse 
{T., L.\ cöngeyde (L.), cönsider (T,), cöntynu (T., L,\ 

com &c. nnstressed: 

confoundit (T. but also cönfound, T., M,, L), consdyuit {T., 
but also cönsayuit, T,, L.), conförmen {L., but also cönfourmen, 
L,\ counsdyles {M., but also cöunseile, T., M., L). 

The prefix com also appears stressed in the majority of 
eases, while the verbs in which this prefix remains unaccented, 
all oceur likewise, and most of them more frequently, with 
the prefix stressed. 

In Mod. E. too, the aceentuation varies, sometimes even in 
the same word, as in compensate, constellate, in both of which 
Johnson aeeents the verbal pari In Levins we find cömprehend; 
Boyer has: cöllate, cönjoin, consent, cöntract. 

conter, counter stressed: 

The examples are few, only cönterfeteth {L.\ cöntreplede 
(Zf.), and cöuntersegge (L.). 

The first of these is still so accented, perhaps the only 
example in Mod. E. countersign is pronouneed with level stress, 
or at least with only secondary stress on the prefix. Boyer 
marks cöunterm^ind» 

de stressed: 

desteynid (T.), deuydyt {T,, L.), deuysede (T., M,, L.), deßyred 
(jT.), discendis (Jf.), distitur (jT.), deuorande (M,), depose (i.), 
despeir (L.). 

de unstressed: 

demenez {T., M.), denyet (T.), defdmed (i.), defyed (Z.), 



depräiie (L.), determynet {T. i.), defddide (M.), deßuledf (T., L.), 

discreue {L.). 

de Btreesed or uustreesed: 

declaret (T.), dedäret {T., L.); däiuer {T., M., L), delyitered 
(L.); delited {T.,L), deUied {T); dessauis (= deceive, T., L.), 
dissdiue {T.); disseruet (= deserve, T., L), disscruyt {T., L.); 
defende (L.), defende (X.); departen (L.), depertid (T., L.)\ des- 
stroye (L.), diströy {T.)\ dispise (L.), dispiset (T., L.). 

The prefix de appears to be nearly as freqnently atressed 
as nnstressed, while in the case of tUe verbs that show this 
prefis sometimee with the accent and sometimes without, the 
practice is also pretty eveoly balanced. Levins has destil\ 
Boyer decamp, dtter, in whieh tUe verbal part ia now aceented. 
dis streBBed: 

disputyng (L.), displese (L.), desauowe (L.), disalowed (L.), 
disconfit (L.), disassent {T.). 



distrdcie (T.), dischdrgen (L.), derdi/ne (T.; ct. O^f, Diät s.v.). 

Here again the practice of stresBing the prefix prepon- 
derates, LevioB atili has discontineiv. Now the prefix dis is 
rarely aceeoted in verbs: discipline and distance have the 
stress of the nonna fiom whieh they are derived; dislocate ia 
aecented !ike the older (cf. Oxf. Dict.) participial adjeetive. 
The aceentnation of dissipate raay perhaps be explained ia a 
similar manner; the verb is at least also made from the (Latin) 
partieipial form. 
ew, in. 

This prefix occnrs streased only in mtyce, in L., donbt- 
fully in M. (ef. p. 93); encombre has the prefix atreBsed aa 
well as nnstreased in i.; endited, streased and nnstresaed in 
X., bnt only nnaccented in M. All the other verbs, a eon- 
aiderable number, in our textB, leave thiB prefix tinstresBed. In 
Med. E. en ia atwaya nnaccented in verbs, in not unfreqnently 
aecented, a& in most trisyllabic verbs ending in -ate, and 
derived, like dislocate, mentioned above, from Latin participial 
forma. Stich verba are: illustrate (also illüstrate), imitate, im- 
migrate, immolate, implimte, &c. Bnt also incülcate, inspissate, 
leamed worda of eomparatively modern fonuation. 
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€, es, ex stressed: 

excepte (i.), excused (L.). 

e, es, ex unstressed: 

exchewe (T., M.), excusit (T.), eschdpe (Jf.), ascdpie (L,), 
eschdunges (Z.), expöunen (L.). 

The examples with accented prefix oceur only in L. 

In Mod. E. the prefix is accented only in such verbs as 
educate, elevate, emanate, enervate (cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v.), excavate, 
exculpate (but also exculpate, cf. Oxf. Dict. s. v.) &c. (cf. the 
remark above under en, in), Boy er accents: eradicate; Bailey: 
emigrate, excdvate, 

enter (inter) oeeurs only stressed: 

enteres (T.), entermeten {L), In Mod. E. we have interest, 
interview, both with the accent of their respective nouns; inter- 
polate and tnterrogate have the stress on the antepenult like 
others in -ate of four or more syllables. Levins has enterlace, 

ob (oc, of, op) stressed: 
ocupyes (T., M., L.), 

ob {oc, of, op) nnstressed: 

obey (T.), offendit (T.), oppresse (T.). 

The accentuation here agrees with that in Mod. E., in 
which, besides occupy, only offer has the stress on the prefix. 
The latter existed already in OE. as offrian, and had acquired 
the Germanic accentuation. 

per occurs only stressed: 

persauit {T,, M,, i.), peruersede (Jf.), pdrforme (L.), permute, 

pre also occurs only stressed: 

present {T,, M,, L.), presumed (L.), 

pro likewise is stressed in all the examples: 

pro fers {M.), pröcure (T.), pürsue {T., L.), pürxiay (T., M., L,), 
professide (M.), purtrayede (Jf.), pronoundd (L,), 

Boy er has: pörtray, prolong, prögnosticate. 

In Mod. E. the last three prefixes are more frequently 
unaccented, thongh examples of verbs in which they are 
stressed are not rare, as percolate, predicate, procreate, &c. It 
forms no part of the present treatise to present a complete 
list of such verbs. 
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re Btressed: 

rescow (T., M,\ rdunsound (M.), receyuit (T., M,, L.\ relesh 
(jT.), remeve {T,, M., L.), retaynit (jT.), rewardet {T,, L,\ rebuke 
(M,, L.\ repent (Jf., i.), requit (M), restreynede ( Jf.), ritoumes 
( Jf.), reuenge ( Jf.), reuerssede (Jf.), reuertede (M.), recorded {L.\ 
refuse (L.), reioyse (i.), releue (L.), reffourmed (Z.), reuerenced 
(L.\ rememürde (Jf.), recomendeth (i.), reconfordet {L,\ rehetede 
(Jf.), relayes (Jf.), rependez (Jf.), reueste {M., L,), reclused {L.\ 
recrayed (Z.), reneye (L.). 

re unstressed: 

resört (T.), recldyme (Z.), relyed (L., v. p. 97), rekeuered 
(Zf.), recöunseld (jT., v. p. 102), repügnet (T., i.). 

re stressed or unstressed: 

restore (T.), restöre (jT.); reherse (M,, L.), reherse (L.); re- 
preue (i.), reprmed {T). 

Of verbs compounded with re, the cases in whieh it is 
aecented are greatly in exeess of those in which it is un- 
stressed. It is the reverse in Mod. E., in whieh verbs with 
aecented re are rare, mostly cases in which the prefix is not 
readily recognised, such as rdnsom, relish, rescue, render, be- 
sides in recondle and recognise. Levins has also recommend 
and reprehend. 

Verbs compounded with sub and super are not numerous 
in our texts. In all the examples these prefixes are stressed. 
Trans occurs stressed in trespassed (L,), unstressed in tra/ns- 
Idted (T.). 

The preceding arrangement of the compounded verbs of 
ßomance origin, suggests a few observations, which we now 
proceed to oflfer. 

The prefixes beginning with vowels are mostly unstressed, 
which may, to a small extent, be due to the fact that vowel 
alliteration is comparatively rare. The verbs in which such 
prefixes are stressed, occur nearly all in L, whose alliteration, 
as we have had frequently occasion to remark, is not always 
to be trusted, and often does not agree with the true accentua- 
tion. But that these prefixes were sometimes really stressed 
in the spoken language, is proved by such words as dunter, 
öccupy, in which the prefix was no longer recognised, so that 
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these words acquired the Qermanic accentuation. As long, 
however, aa these prefixes were still feit as such, the verbs 
compounded with them were treated like those of Germanie 
derivation with inseparable prefix, i. e. the verbal part was 
stressed. 

But also in the ease of those prefixes that begin with 
eonsonants, the qnestion whether the partieles still made their 
original foree feit or not, is an important consideration in ex- 
plaining the practiee of accentuation in such Compounds. Where 
the force of the prefix was not understood, the latter took the 
accent, for whieh we have direct proof in those verbs in which 
the prefix became so closely incorporated with the verb as to 
be entirely obseured, e. g. in comse, cömaund, conster, pröfer, 
pröker, rescow, rdunsound, söiorne, &c. 

The fact that in a eonsiderable number of Compound verbs 
in our texts, the prefix is sometimes stressed, sometimes un- 
stressed in the same word, shows that usage, in point of 
accentuation, was still to a eonsiderable extent unsettled. 

That the practiee of drawing the accent back on the first 
syllable of the Compound, was not carried even further than 
it shows itself in our examples, is no doubt, to some extent, 
due to a lingering knowledge of the origin of such words, 
to an acquaintance with French or Latin, from which these 
words were derived. 

In verbs in which the prefix was apparently meaningless, 
it could be dropped, as in {de)struien, {di)spense, {de)sputen, 
de{fenden)j {di)skomfyted, di{sport) (cf. Behrens, Beiträge, p. 64, 
sq. and Skeat, Principles II, chapter V). 

Lastly, in some cases, in which the prefix is stressed, 
partly in Opposition to modern accentuation, we may perhaps 
trace the influence of corresponding nouns or adjectives, as in 
comford, cömpast, cörrette, despeir, present, reuenge, 

The learned Chaucer usually accents the radical part of 
the verb, both in Compounds and in uncompounded verbs. 

For the rules that guido his accentuation, with the 
exceptions, we may refer the reader to ten Brink, 1. c. §§ 289 
to 292. 

ätnclieii /.. engl. Pliil. 11 1. Q 
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b) Verbs without prefixes. 

These are few in number in our texts, and iiearly all of 
tbem have the accent on the first syllable. Elach verb may, 
however, be considered by itself. 

forraye (M.), from OF. forrer, with stress on the final 
syllable, would naturally, in English, draw back the accent 
to the first syllable. 

meruaiUes {M.) has the accent of its noun, in OF. merveille, 
with stress on the second syllable. Both the E. and the F. 
accentuations of the word existed in ME.; the former is proved, 
not only by the alliteration in M, but also by the forms mervel, 
merval (cf. Behrens p. 146). 

coueite {L,\ from OF. coveitier, has preserved the radical 
stress of the original Latin, or rather, French unaccented u has 
received the stress in English (cf. Behrens pp. 116, 138). 

ordainet {T., M., L, nine times). The same accentuation 
occnrs also in Curs. Mund, (Morris and Skeat Spec, VII, 31). 
On the other band, Behrens (p. 140) quotes examples in which 
the rhyme shows that also the second syllable was stressed, 
as in Mod. E. Both accentuations, therefore, obtained in ME. 

Salute (T.), sdluzed (M.\ F. saluer, shows the stress of the 
noun Salus, OF. salut Chaucer has salewe (v. p. 100 above). 

töurmente/s (M.) has the stress of the noun, by which that 
of the verb was no doubt influenced. 

cömbir (T.), OF. comhrer, a dissyllabic verb, has of eourse 
the stress on the first syllable. 

coronyd (T.). The syncopated form crunen and the form 
coroune show that the verb had the stress also on the second 
syllable. This accentuation is the original one, and existed 
by the side of that found in T. We may also compare the 
modern coroner and the dialectic or populär crowner, (Cf. 
Oxf. Dict. crowner\ 

The foUowing verbs are Compounds, although without 
prefixes: 

edifyen (i.), originally edifien (F. edifier, ten Brink § 290), 
became edifien by interchange of chief and secondary aecent. 

meyntene (Z.), mdintene (T,, Jf., L,). The form mainteynen^ 
which also occurs in ME., and the modern vnaintain, show that 
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the verb was accented on the ßecoDd syllable, but mdintene, 
with the accent thrown back on the first syllable, must also 
have been heard. We have recorded sixteen examples of the 
verb with this aecentuation from all the text. 

meynprise (i.). The aceentnation of the neun varies (cf. 
p. 76). The Word is rare also as verb, and we cannot deter- 
mine the aecentuation with any certainty. Modern dictionaries, 
such as The Encyclopcedic and The Century, place the accent 
on the first syllable of both noün and verb. 
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Chapter III. 



C. Proper Names. 

In dealing with the aecentuation of foreign Proper Names, 
we should premise that our alliterative poets show eonsiderable 
carelesness in the treatment both of the form and of the stress 
of such names. With the imperfeet culture of those poets, 
the correet aecentuation was either unknown to them, or they 
stressed their proper names according to the exigencies of the 
alliteration. Hence, the same proper names frequently occur 
with a different stress, Of the greater part of such foreign 
names our poets derived their knowledge only from written 
works, so that their aecentuation is not regulated by the real 
and correet pronunciation, but is often entirely arbitrary. To 
this must be added that the proper names appear occasionally 
in quite mutilated forms, or even owe their origin to the 
imagination of the poets themselves, or to the romantic modeis 
from which they worked. Chaucer also frequently aceentuates 
his proper names according to the requirements of the metre, 
and in his works too the stress often varies. (Cf. ten Brink, 
§ 294). 

We adopt the foUowing Classification of the proper names 
in our texts: 1. Dissyllabic Proper Names (including those 
with final unaccented e\ a) with stress on the first syllable, 
b) with stress on the second syllable. 2. Proper Names of 
three syllables, a) with stress on the first syllable, b) with 
« stress on the second syllable. 3. Proper Names of four or 
more syllables, a) with stress on the first syllable, b) with 
stress on the second syllable, c) with stress on the third syllable. 
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la. Dissyllabic Proper Names with stress on the 

first syllable. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 

Cdster, Cdstor, 1014, 1149. 

Colchos, 152. 

Ddres, 60. 

Bytes, 60 (= Didys). 

Oddes, 311. 

Gydo, 54. 

Homer, 38. 

ttaile, 12906. 

Jason, 128, 131, 196, 210, 249, 286, &c. 

Lderte, Ldertus, 13661, 13663. 

Neptune, 1536, 6094. 

Nestor, IUI, 1190, 1226, 1257, 2035, 3565, 3572. 

Övid, 123. 

Pdyone, Pdyuon, 2569, 5472 (= Poeonia). 

Phihnene, 5493 (= Pylcemenes). 

Pdris, Pdrys, 2388, 2468, 2508, 2599. 

Philon, 1036, 1946 (== Pyhs). 

PoUux, 1015, 1150, 1215. 

Sdleme, 6347 (= Salernum), 

Thetas, 1558. (In Guido Chetas), 

Virgill, 1493. 

VoUaun,^ 4383. 

Xdnthus, 1602. 

Argon, 287. 

Äscane, 6108 (= Ascanius). 

Atthenes, 67. 

^iJ^r, 1707, 2161. 

JEson, 115. 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

Bdldake, 586 (=- Bagdad, aceording to Brock). 

Bdsille, 907. 

Bdyone, 38, 2379. 

Bdyous, 587. 

Bedvere, Bedwere, 893, 1170, 1264, 1606, 2238, 2379, 

Bedwar, 2384. (Cf. Branscheid, p. 197). 
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Bedwym, 1408. (Cf. Br. p. 192). 

Bilyne, 277. (In Malory BelUnus). 

Berade, 2384. 

Berelk, BeriUe, Berylle^ 1264, 1433, 1605, 1771, 1775, 1914. 

(In Malory Ber{t)eT). 
Bernarde, 566. 

Bremyne, 277. (Cf. Br. pp. 183, 277). 
Bürdeux, 38. 
Bryane, 1606. 

Bürgoyne, 36, 1018, 1241, 2383, like modern Bürgundy. 
Cddor, Cddore, Cddors, Cddour, 247, 259, 481, 1602, 1637, 1707, 

1718, 1724, 1777, 4188. 
Cdtrike, 482. 
Cdyaus, Kdyous, 156, 209, 892, 1152, 1194, 1864, 1997, 2157. 

(Cf. Br. p. 191). 
Chdrtris, 1619 (= Chartres). 
CheUrike, 2954. 
Cldrent, Cldrente, 4193, 4202. 
aegis, CUgys, 1604, 1628, 1649, 1671, 1692, 1828, 1865, 2497, 

3635, 4265. (Cf. Br. p. 194). 
Clöwdmur, 1604. 

Cöllbrande, 2123, 2201. (Cf. Br. p. 196). 
Cölome, 623. 

Cörnett, Cörnette, 600, 1909 {=Corneto, according to Brock). 
CrdddoJce, CrddoJce, 3487, 3511, 3517. (In Maloiy Cradok), 
Ddmaske, 578. 
FUrent, fflörent, FUrente, 2255,2483,2729,2735,2762,2764, 

2797, 2803, 3018, 3112. 
Gdluth, Gdluthe, 1387, 1470, 2558, 3709. 
Gdwayne, Gdwaynne, Gdweayne, 1265, 1352, 1368, 1468, 2218, 

3860. 
Gdynour, 84, 705. 
Gerarde, 2896. 
Gernaide, 2943. 
Gerone, 863. 
Geryne, 3708. 

Gödarde, Goddarde, 496, 562, 2655, 3104. 
Godfraye, 3430. 
Hdrdelfe, Härdolfe, 1741, 2974, 3583. 
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Henawde, 35. 

HerylU, 1742. (Cf. Br. p. 194). 

Howelle, 1180, 1741, 3583. (Cf. Br. p. 194). 

lerante, 2890. 

Kdyone, 2380. (Cf. Brock, Index, s. v.) 

Lettow, Lettowe, 605, 2167, 3784 (= Lithuania, according to 

Brock). 
Lörayne, Lörrayne, 350, 429, 1460, 2398, 2418, 2531, 2997. 
Lucerne, 3094. 

Mdrrake, Mdrrike, Merralce, 4077, 4209, 4220, 4267. 
Mdwrelle, 1918. (Cf. Br. p. 194.) 
Mdwrene, 1918. 
Messie, 3998. 

Melane, Meloyne, 351, 428, 3144 (= Milan, according to Brock). 
Mighelle, Myghelle, 940, 1069, 1166. 
Mödrede, Mordrede, 679, 711, 3555, 3569, 3766, 3772, 3840, 3874, 

4062, 4174, 4221, 4226. (Cf. Br. p. 186). 
Nduerne, 44 (= Navarre, according to Brock). 
Nylus, 591. 

Pdresche, Pdrys, 1340, 1609, 1631, 1888, 2647. 
Pdmphile, 588. 
Pdvy, 3141. 
Peter, Payr, 1419, 1476, 1519, 1543, 1610, 1631 (= Petreius. 

Cf. Br, p. 192). 
Prötcynce, Prövynce, 40, 2647. 
Edwlaunde, Eöwlande, 1607, 1745. 
Edynalde, Edynallde, 1607, 1745, 1995, 2785. 
Eicheere, Eichere, 1607, 1745, 1995, 2785. 
Sdlarne, Sdlerne, 2586, 4311. 
Spölett, 3161. 

Sütere, Sötere, 1627, 1871, 1910. 
Thölus, Tölouse, 39, 1567. 
Towelle, 1916. 

Türoyne, 39 («= Touraine, according to Brock). 
Tüschayne, Tüskane, TüsJcayne, 328, 431, 499, 2408, 3150, 3586, 

3593. 
Vdlence, 41. 
Vdlewnce (?), 2047. 
Venyce, Venyse, 204, 2025. 
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Vitcrhe, 326, 353, 2025, 2048, 3164. 

Vyenne, 41 (= Vienne, according to Brock). 

Wdlchere, 2680. (Cf. Br. p. 214.) 

Wdynore, Wdynour, 233, 652, 657, 697, 3550, 3575. (Cf. Gdynour, 

p. 114 above). 
Wecharde, 2495. (Cf. Br. p. 213.) 
Wh^cher, Wychere, 2678, 2680, 4025. (Cf. Br. p. 214). 
Äjfrike, Äffryke, Äufrike, Äwfrike, 574, 1869, 2607, 3933. 
Akyne, 496 (= Aachen, Cf Brock, Index). 
Älgere, 2837. 

Älmaygne, Älmayne, 45, 496, 555, 618, 2387, 3210, 3596. 
Äntele, 2829. 

Ärthur{e), 288, 470, 496, 508, 519, 618, 625. (Cf Br. p. 221). 
Äsye, 574. 
Awguste, 1967. 
JEctor, 2603, 2635. 
Egipt, 576, 2200. 
Errake, 4075, 4161, 4263. 
Eruge, 42. 

Estriche, 45, 3933 (= Oesterräch; cf. Brock). 
Ewane, Ewayne, 337, 2066, 3973, 4075, 4161, 4263. (Cf Malory, 

Sommer's List of Nämes: Vwayne). 
löneke, 1739, 1868; loneke, 1905. 
Örcage, 572. 
Origge, 1825. 
Vnwyne, 2868. 

c) in Piers tlie Plowman: 

Bernard, Bernarde, B 4, 121; A 11, 41; B 15, 59, 414. 

Feiice, Felyce, A 5, 29; B 12, 47 (= Felicia, according to ökeat). 

Frdunceys, B 15, 226. 

Gdlys, A 4, 110 (= Gallicia, according to Skeat). 

Gödfrei, A 5, 167. 

Ldurence, Ldurens, C 3, 130; C 18, 64. 

Mdhon, Mdhoun, B 13, 82; C 19, 151; C 21, 295. (This stress 

also in Chaucer). 
Mergrete, A 4, 37. 
Pernel, Peronelle, Pürnele, A 4, 102; A 5, 26, 45, 163; B 5, 26, 

160; C 18, 71 (= Lat. Petronilla. Cf Skeat). 
Edchel, A Pr. 108. 
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Sdturne, A 7, 311. 

Abel, C 19, 231, 319. 

Adam, A 1, 63; A 6, 93; A 11, 275; B 11, 200, 407; C 11, 213; 

^ 12, 233; B 16, 81, 205; B 18, 143, 176, 193, 278, 356; B 19, 

54; 19,68,231; 21,157. 
Ägag, A 3, 247, 266. 
Ämbrose, B 13, 38; B 19, 264. 
hleyne, B 5, 110, 
fsay, Ysaye, A 11, 275; B 16, 81 (= Isaiah). 

d) in Richard the Redeies: 
Feiice, 3, 160. 
Pernell, 3, 156. 

Ib. Dissyllabic Proper Names with stress on the 

seeond syllable. 

In the Morte Arthure: 

Gawdyne, Gawdynne, 233, 2979. (Of. p. 134 above). 
loneke, 1905. (Of. p. 136 above). 

With only two exceptions, the dissyllabic proper names 
have the accent on the first syllable, and these exceptions 
occur also with stress on the first syllable. Many of these 
names preserve the classical form and accent, such as Cdstor, 
Bares, Föllux, &c. Others, like Homer, Neptune, Virgil, &c., 
have adopted a shortened form, perhaps through the French, 
and have drawn back their accent to the first syllable. In 
Chaucer such names are often accented on the final syllable. 
The accent is also drawn back in most of the names (nearly 
all non-classical) in the Morte Arthure, 

2a. Proper Names of three syllables with stress on 

the first syllable, 

a) in the Troy-BooJc: 

Achilles, 2729, 2741, 7441, 7636. 

Amysones, 5522. 

Aries, 1053. 

Aschatus, 13637 (= Acastus), 

Amphimalc, Amphimuke, Amphimalzus, 4081, 4114, 7682, 11378. 
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Apolyn, Appohjne, dpj^olhjne, 4263, 4280, 4387, 8133, 8734, 

11954, 11962. 
BoeteSf 5485. 
Cdpadoys, 7496. 
Cdpidus, 5453. 

Cdssandra, Cdssandray, 1496, 3467, 7175, 11808. 
aünestra, 12714, 12721, 12729, 12733, 12745. 
Colophon, 5439. (In Guido Colofon). 
Cüpenor (?), 6384. (In Guido Capenor), 
Beffehus, 2449, 2476, 2492, 2494, 2797, 6011 (= Deiphobus). 
Diana, 4659. 

Biomed, Dyamede, 3653, 4946. 
JDonori, 4082 (= Biores). 
Bynadron, 6764. (In Guido Binadaron). 
Ecuha, 1471, 2505, 2694. 
Elemis, minus, 2478, 2540, 2713, 3907. 
Eneas, 1491, 2799, 5096, 6216, 6855. 
Erailes, 288, 294, 819, 1021, 1871, 5192. 
Eripa, 6617 (= Ilirijnsus), 
Gdlathe, 6245. 

Heiminus, 4068 {= lalmenus). 
Hylias, 1559. (In Guido Heleas), 
IdcomaSj 6834. (In Guido leconias), 
löbiter, 291 (= Jupiter), 

Ldmydon, 1001. 1209, 1221, 1229, 1284, 1300, 1391, 1417, &c. 
Ludfer, 4417. 
Lycomede, 13393, 13435. 
Mdnsua, 1788 (= Magnesia), 
Mdssidon, 313. 

Jfedm, 124, 391, 431, 595, 609, 669, 690, 856, 973, 986, 989. 
Melapsa, 13471. 

Minerva, Myner[v]a, 4380, 12541. 
Modernus, 6793. 
Pdfflegon, 5489. 
Fdlades, Pylades, 2384, 2410. 
Pdtroclus, 3652, 6313. 

Pe7Zm5, 113, 142, 195, 247, 1033, 1043, 1092, 1161, 1787. 
Pendragon, 5436. 
Pöterhas, 4098 (= Poda/rccs), 
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Pröcholus, 6382. (In Guido Prochailus). 

Protheno, Prötheus, 2667, 2715, 4063. 

Prothenor, 6336 (= Prothoenor), 

Pröthylus, 4121. 

Sdlame, 1828 (= Salamis). 

Segurda, 6337. 

Selidus, 6343 (= Schedius), 

Seripes, 6181. 

Serpidon, 5448. 

S/^Aera, Sitheria, Sytheria, 2842, 2973, 2989 (= Cythera). 

Stigeta, 13169. (In Guido Strigonas), 

Symagon, 5509. (In Guido Sigamon), 

Spnahor, 6087. (In Guido Cincinabor). 

Sytrinos, 2845. (In Guido Citrius). 

Telamon, and the derivative fonn Telamonius (= Ajax\ 1027, 

1131, 1160, 1829, 2033, 7083. 
Tenydon, 3268 (= Tenedos). 
Thelephus, 4106, 1591. (In Guido Telepalus). 
Thöantes, 11738. 

Tricerda, 1558. (In Guido Timbrea). 
Trision, 4102. (In Guido De regfnö tricionico). 
Tröiana, 1558. 
Trm7w5, Troyk«, 1487, 2553. 
T^Zea^e^, T^K^re«, 4945, 13117. 
Xdntipus, 6107. 
itmasus, 5445. (In Guido Imasius), 

b) in the Morte-Ärthure: 
Absolone, 2868. 

ÄladuJce, Älyduke, 1739, 1824. (Cf. Br. p. 194, and Sommer in 

Malory). 
Älymere, 4078. 
Arräby, 576. 

J.wyone, 42 (= -4m*awe, aeeording to Brock). 
Aschinour, 1824. 
Äueloyne, 4309. 

Bdwdewynne, Bäwdwyne, 277, 1606, 2384. (Cf. Br. p. 194). 
Cderlyone, 61. 
Cdlaburne, Cdliburne, Cdlyburne, 4193, 4230, 4242 (= Excdlybur 

in Malory). 
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Cdpados, 580 (= Cappadocid). 

Gidstelayne, Chdsteleynne, 2952, 3028. (In Malory Chestelayne). 

Chrtstofre, 2390. 

Cldrybalde, 2497. 

Cldrymownde, Cleremonde, 1603, 1638, 2497, 3635, 4265. (In 

Malory Cleremond), 
Cleremus, 1603, 1638. (Ct Br. p. 194). 
Cönstanfyne, 282. 
Cordewa, 1866. 
Ddmyat, 578 (= Damietta). 
Ddnüby, 622. 

Dölfinede, Dölfyne, Dölphyne, 2653, 2970, 3023 (= Dcmphine). 
JElamet, 575. 
JErmonye, 573. 
Ermyngalle, 1825. 
Ewandre, JEwandyre, Ewaynedyre, 1622, 1868, 1904. (In Geoffr. 

of Monm. Evander, Cf. Br. p. 224). 
Ewfrates, 574. 

Fdmacoste, 2761 (= Famagosta). 

Floridas, fflöridas, Flörydas, 2490, 2755, 2778, 2803, 3018, 3112. 
Gafeie, 592. 
Gdlyrane, 3636. 
Gdryere, 592. 
Gölapas, 2124. 
6?ö?ya5, 3419 (= Goliath). 
Herygalle, 1742. (Cf. Br. p. 194). 
Hillary, 625. 
lenitalle, 2112. 
löatalle, 2889. 
Jö7yaw, 2889. 
lösephate, 2876. 
J<iim5, JtiZywÄ, 115, 2877, 3410. 

Kdelyone, Kdrlyone, 3512, 3916. (Cf. Cderlyone, above). 
Kdrolus, 3423. 

IrticiwÄ, iticywÄ, 23, 128, 251, 383, 419, 460. (Cf. Br. p. 182). 
Lumbarddye, Lumbardye, Lümberddye, Lümberdye, 135, 350, 

429, 498, 1972, 2406, 2654, 2997, 3108, 3585, 3594. 
Lyonelle, 1516, 2227, 3637, 4266. 
Mdcedone, 603. 
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Mdkabee, 3413. 

Mdlebranche, 4062, 4174. 

Meneduhe, 1919, 4077, 4267, 

Ndisarethe, 591. 

Nörmaundye, 44. 

Pörtyngäle, 1028. 

Priamous, Priamus, Pryamous, 2595, 2646, 2690, 2698, 2811, 

2836, 2916, 4344. 
Sdrazene, Sdrazenes, Sdr^anez, Sdrzynes, 599, 607, 624, 1626, 

1846, 1854, 1911, 1960, 2277. 
Sdtanase, 3812. 

Segramoure, 1871. (In Malory Sagramour le desyrus), 
Sextenour, Sextynour, 1625, 1700. (Cf. Br. p. 195). 
Spdnyolis, 3700, (= Espagnols). 
Sürgenale, 3532. 
Vdlyant, 1982, 2064. 
Vertennone, 3169. 
Vriene, Vryence, 337, 2066. (So also in Malory.) 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 
Ähsolon, C 4, 411. 
ÄlherduSy A 11, 157 (= Albertus), 
Ämalec, Amaleh, A 3, 247; C 4, 422. 
Äntony, B 15, 278. 
Ästaroth, B 18,402. 

Äuynete, B 12, 257. (Cf. Skeat, vol. II, p. 186). 
Äuynoun, B 19, 240 (= Avignon). 
Bedleem, Bethleem, Bethlem, A 6, 18; B 12, 150; B 15, 538; B 17, 

122; B 18, 233; B 19, 67. 
Belial, C 21, 284; C 23, 79. 
Cdlabre, B 6, 272. 

Cdluarie, Cdluarye, C, 7, 319; B 11, 194; B 16, 164; B 19, 138. 
Gleophas, B 11, 227. 
Dominik, B 15, 213. 
Egydie, B 15, 274 (= St Egidius). 
Elyes, B 14, 65 (= Elias). 
Ermonye, B 5, 535; B 15, 549 (= Armenid), 
Erseny, C 18, 12 (= St Arsenius). 
Gdlile, B 19, 143, 153. 
Longeus, B 18, 79 (= Loriginus). 
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Mdfer, Lücyfer, A 1, 39, 109, 114; C 3, 107; B 5, 502; C 6/I88; 

C 7, 330; C 8, 116, 117; B 10, 419; B 12, 41; B 17, 8; B 18, 

34, 137, 260, 270, 308, 314, 346, 400; B 19, 55. 
Mdgdaleigne, Mäudeleyn, A 11, 279; B 13, 194. 
MdJcamede, Mdkemede, Mdkomet, Mdkometh, B 3, 327; A 4, 37; 

B 15, 391; B 18, 159, 165, 239, 314. (Cf. Mdhon above). 
Ndzarefh, Ndzereth, B 15, 486; B 19, 133. 
Neptalim, Neptalym, B 15, 486; C 18, 261. 
Rosamounde, B 12, 48. 
Sdlamon, A 3, 84; B 3, 330; C 9, 243; B 10, 450; A 11, 257; 

B 12, 42, 269; C 14, 198. 
Seneca, B 14, 304. 

Troianus, B 11, 136, 153; B 12, 210, 280 (= Trajanus). 
itpocrcbSj B 12, 44 (= Hippocrates), 
itsodore, B 15, 37 (= St Isodore). 
Zdcheus, B 13, 195. 

2b. Proper Names of three Syllables with stress on 

the second Syllable. 

a) in the Troy-Book: 

Achilles, 3651, 4487, 4513, 5190. 

Addsthon, 5438 (= Adrastus). 

Agestra, 5516. 

Agresta, 6199. 

Alcdnus, 6543. 

Almena, 292 (= Alcmena). 

Amphenor, 7705. (In Guido Alpinor), 

AmpMmac, Amphimacus, Amphimakus, Amphimas, Amphyniake, 

6377, 11287, 11354, 11599, 11611. 
Anchises, 12900. 
Antenor, 1859. 
Antissas, 12444. 

Appöllo, Appöllus, 4266, 4274, 8137. 
Ascätus, Askdthes, 13397, 13431, 13434 (= Acastus. Cf. Aschatus 

above). 
Assdndra, 13479. 
Assdnd/rus, 12781, 12784. 
Eneus, 6380. (In Guido Henem). 
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Eufönnus, 6858 (= Euphorhus). 
Evfrdton, 5495 (= Euphrates). 
riyxes, 13106. 

b) in Piers the Plowman: 
Abrdam, C 14, 5. 

3a. Proper Names of four or more Syllables with 

stress on the first Syllable. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 

Ägamynon, 7688, 8919, 9381. 

Älexaunder, Älexsaunder, Älisaunder, 314, 1479, 7562. 

Änchinordes, 1559. (In Guido Äntonorides), 

Archdaus, ÄrcJiüUms, 5570, 7688. 

Archülacus, 5512. 

Archisalus, 4062 (= Arcesilaus). 

Ardelaus, 6159. (So also in Guido). 

AstionaCy 8483 (= Astyanax). 

Ediana, 4275. (In Guido Diana), 

Exiona, 1387 (= Hesione), 

b) in the Morte Arthure: 

Ambyganye, 572. 

Iherius, 86. (Cf. Br. p. 182). 

c) in Piers the Plowman: 

Älisaundre, B 6, 535; B.12, 45; B 15, 549. 

Ärestotle, Äristotle, A 11, 130; B 12, 44; C 12, 216; C 15, 194. 

lerusalem, Iherusalem, B 17, 51; B 18, 17. 

Ndbugodonosor, A 8. 139. 

Bochemadore, B 12, 37. (Cf. Skeat vol. II, p. 179). 

Sdmantan, B 17, 48, 63, 297; C 20, 106. 

Thölomeus, C 13, 175 (= Ptolemy). 

3b. Proper Names of four or more Syllables with 
stress on the second Syllable. 

a) in the Troy-Booh: 

Agdmenon, Agdmynon, 2824, 3576, 3644, 3668, 3741, 4789, 
4819, 9384. 
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Andrönmca, 8425. 

Archüacus, 6101 (= Archüochus). 

Ätholapo, 6330 (= Ascalaphus). 

Eliatus, 1282 (= Alyattes). 

Epistafus, Epistaphus, 5525, 7647. 

Ermönia, 2833 (= Hermione). 

Eufemius, EuphymiLS, 6221 (= Euphemus), 

Exiona, Exina, 1724, 1762, 2171, 3140, 4889, 7080 (= Hesione). 

Idymynus, Ydimius, 6461, 12762 (= Idomeneus), 

b) in Piers the Plowman: 
Iherüsalem, B 17, 19. 

3c. Proper Names of four or more Syllables with 

stress on the third syllable. 

a) in the Troy-Boolc: 

Ärcheldus, 6335. 

Colofdges, 13154 (= Lotophagi). 

Ethimyssa, 12445. 

b) in Piers the Plowman: 
Ärestötle, B 12, 266. 

Among the proper names of three or more syllables we 
may distingnish 1. Those that have the classieal form and 
stress, e. g. Achilles, Anterior, Anchises, Ärcheldus. 2. Those 
that have the classieal form, but Germanic accent, e. g. Achilles, 
Cdssandra, Medea, Minerva, 3. Those that show a popnlarised 
or mntilated form with classieal accent, e. g. Almena, Amphf 
mdk, Ascdtus, Evfrdton. 4. Those that show a popnlarised, 
mntilated, or shortened form and Germanic accent, e. g. 
Clünestra, Diomed, Lycomede, Amphimdk, 

The majority of the names of classieal derivation have 
the Germanic accent. In those of three syllables and beginning 
with vowels, the stress is more frequently on the second than 
on the first syllable. Such names, when consistiug of four or 
more syllables, have the accent as often on the first as on the 
second syllable. From the nature of the snbject, the names 
in the Troy-Booh are of classieal origin. In the Morte Arthure 
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they are chiefly of Romance or Celtic derivation, and those 
of three or more syllables are all accented on the first. 

The prevalenee of Germanic aecentuation in our proper 
names arises from various causes. In the first place, our al- 
literative poets probably possessed only an imperfeet knowledge 
of the classical forms and the correct pronuneiation of the 
proper names. They derived their knowledge of them from 
the Mediseval Latin sources that supplied the material for their 
own works. Hence, they would adopt an aecentuation most 
in accordance with the stress prevailing in English words, and 
with the exigencies of the alliteration, while mutilated forms 
might occasionally creep in through the carelessness of the 
scribes. 

These remarks apply not only to the classical names of 
the Troy-Booh, but equally to those of Romance or Celtic 
origin in the Morte Ärthtire. Whereas in the learned Chaucer ^ 

a strong French influence shows itself in the aecentuation of 
proper names, the less cultured alliterative poets here also 
adopted or foUowed the Germanic stress. In Chaucer the 
nature of his rhythm produced considerable variety of aecentua- 
tion, often in the same word. (Cf. ten Brink § 294). The al- 
literative poet usually made the first letter of the first syllable 
serve for the alliteration. Yet accentuations like Achilles, &c., 
found both in Chaucer and in our alliterative poets, would 
seem to show that they must at least have been familiär to 
the writers, as well as the classical stress. In Mod. E. also 
we have forms and accentuations like Homer, Övid, Hörace, 
Sdllust, Virgil, &c. 
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abaiste, 105. 

abated, 84, 87, 88. 

abäse, 105. 

abash, 84, 86, 87, 105. 

abedde, 27. 

abide, 82, 40. 

abilite, 78, 120. 

abite, 84. 

ablamed, 34. 

ablyndeth, 34. 

a-bostede, 84. 

abouenn, 27, 27. 

abou^t, 34. 

about, 26. 

aboute, 25, 26, 44, 45, 51. 

above, 80. 

abrode, 27, 34. 

abrybeth, 84. 

absence, 63. 

absens, 59, 62, 63, 108, 110. 

absent (v.), 98, 99, 125. 

absolucion, 70, 114, 117. 

absolven, 114, 117. 

absteyne, 84. 

academy, 75. 

acatalepsy, 71. 

accent (v.), 98, 125. 

accept, 84. 



access(e), 68, 108, 113. 
accesse, 60, 108, 110, 113. 
accessory, 83, 118. 
accidie, 77. 

accorde (v.), 86, 87, 114. 
accounted, 84, 86, 87, 89. 
a-cloye, 106. 
acombre, 107. 
acordaunce, 67, 114. 
a-corse, 34. 
acouped, 106. 
across, 81. 
adeqoacy, 118. 
admirable, 118. 
adolescence, 71. 
adorably, 83. 
adonne, 27, 46. 
adradde, 34. 
adreynt, 34. 
adolator, 71. 
adolatory, 83. 
advertise, 103, 125. 
advisedly, 81. 
advisement, 77. 
afaiten, 106. 
a-ferd, 84. 

afferes (n.), 60, 108, 110. 
affermyt, 84. 
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affiannce, 67, 115, 116. 

afforce (v.), 104. 

afforse (adv.X 82, 124. 

affray (n.), 76, 109. 

affray (v.), 104, 105, 109. 

affrayned, 34. 

a-fote, 27. 

afrontede, 87. 

after, 48, 51. 

afterwarde, 7, 14, 19, 107. 

afnrst, 27. 

afyngred, 27. 

against, 27, 30, 50. 

a-gast, 34. 

agayne, 27. 

agaynes, 50. 

aggravate (t7.), 125. 

aggregate (t;.), 125. 

a-glotye, 34. 

ago(o), 39. 

ago, 40. 

agon, 84. 

agreued, 89. 

alonet, 84. 

aingget, 84, 86. 

ajonrnede, 86. 

alarme (n.), 60, 108. 

alayed, 87. 

albificacionn, 117. 

alohemy, 77. 

alconomye, 77, 121. 

alkin, 21. 

all, 21, 31. 

allocate, 125. 

allowance, 67, 114. 

almaries, 77, 120. 

aloft, 27. 

alose, 106. 

alouer, 31. 

alowe, 86, 87, 114. 

also, 22. 

alternate (o^/.), 83, 123. 

altematioii, 75. 

althing, 21. 

alway, 22. 

always, 22. 

a-lyghte, 34. 



a-maysterd, 107. 
ambages, 75. 
ambry, 77. 
ambosh, 105. 
amende, 87. 
amirous, 80, 123. 
ammoniac, 83, 124. 
among, 26, 30. 
amonge(s), 25, 26, 30« 
amongst, 26, 27. 
amoroos, 80. 
amortesed, 102. 
amounteth, 87. 
ampolles, 77. 
a-mydde, 27. 
anabasis, 71. 
analogical, 83. 
anoestres, 72. 
ancestry, 71. 
aneodote, 71. 
animail, 75. 
anoisyt, 104. 
anoyeddyde, 86, 89. 
anoyntide, 84. 
annyed, 87. 
any wise, 21. 
apaied, 106. 

aparall (n.), 67, 115, 116. 
aparte (odv.), 82, 124. 
apas (adv,), 81, 124. 
apeel (n.), 60, 108, 110. 
apendeth, 87. 
apogee, 71. 
a-pose, 106. 
apoysende, 107. 
appanage, 71. 
apparant, 80, 82, 123. 
appareld, 101, 102. 
appel6 (F.), 111. 
appere, 85, 87. 
apperte(ly), 81, 82, 123. 
apply, 99, 12«^. 
apprentice, 111. 
approche, 85, 86, 87. 
appurtenaunce, 66, 118. 
aquencheth, 34. 
aqnests, 63, 108. 

10* 
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aquite, 87. 

aquykye, 34. 

arace (v.), 105. 

arase, 105. 

arate (v.), 34. 

arayed, 85, 112. 

arbitratoE, 75. 

arbitre (F.), 119. 

arbytonrs, 74, 119. 

archbishop, 15. 

archdeacons, 15. 

architectore, 75. 

archiyes, 75. 

arerage, 67, 116. 

arere (adv,\ 82, 124. 

a-resonede, 107. 

arest (= of resQ, 27. 

arest (n.), 112. 

areste (v.), 86, 112. 

arowsmythis, 7. 

around, 30. 

array (n.), 112. 

array (v.), 99, 125. 

arrayen, 112. 

articled, 104. 

a-sailen, 87. 

asawtte (n.), 59, 108, 110. 

asaye (v.), 85, 86, 87. 

a-scapie, 87, 127. 

ascertain, 103. 

a-schomed, 34. 

aschonne (v.), 39. 

asisonra, 77. 

a-8oile, 106. 

asondry, 27. 

aspies, 104, 106. 

aspirate (v.), 125. 

assay (n.), 60, 109. 

assajre (v.), 87. 

asseale, 106. 

assemble, 100, 101, 102, 114, 124. 

assemblis (n.), 6ö, ^, 67, 114. 

assent (n.), 58, 108, 110, 112. 

assent (n.), 63, 113. 

assentid, 85, 86, 89, 112! 

asserued, 106. 

assetz, 62, 108, 110. 



assignet, 85, 86. 
assistance, 71. 
astate, 59, 108, 111. 
astoneide, 106, 107. 
astronamy, 73, 74, 121. 
aswagen, 87. 
a-8withe (adv,), 27. 
a-tache, 88. 
ateynte, 88. 
a-thurst, 27. 
a-thynketh, 34. 
atiret, 85.. 
attendant, 65, 114. 
attenden, 114. 
attract, 99, 125. 
auailled, 88. 
auantid, 104. 
auaunce, 88. 
auanntyng, 106. 
audience, 72, 121. 
auditoure, 72, 119. 
auenaunt, 80, 123. 
auentid, 77, 104. 
aaerthwert, 7. 
aaguiy, 75. 
augnst {aäQ,\ 83, 123. 
aunter (n.), 67, 69, 113. 
aunter (v.), 102, 116, 124, 128. 
auntrous, 78, 79. 
austerne, 80, 81, 123. 
antopsy, 75. 
auyse (v.), 88, 112. 
ayanttwarde, 77, 120. 
ayarous, 83, 124. 
ayauntage, 65, 115, 116. 
ayawmbrace, 77, 121. 
ayentaile, 77, 121. 
ayentnre (n.), 67, 69, 113, 116. 
ayenture (v.), 102. 
ayires (v.), 105. 
ayisement, 77, 120. 
ayissely, 81, 124. 
ayowe (n.), 76, 109, 112. 
ayowe (v.), 88, 109, 112. 
avys (n.X 112. 
awaite, 34. 
away, 44, 45, 48, 49, 51, 53. 
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awayked, 39. 
a-wrek (v.), 34. 
aznre, 64. 

back, 47. 

balcony, 75. 

bale-fyre, 8. 

barbaritie, 76. 

barometer, 75. 

batte-nelde, 13. 

bazar, 65, 122. 

become, 32, 33, 36, 39. 

be-daghe, 82. 

be-flobered, 36. 

before, 44. 

before, 28, 30. 

begile, 32, 34. 

begin, 37. 

begonnen, 32, 33, 36,37, 39. 

be-haldande, 33, 36. 

be-hihte, 36, 39. 

behold, 37. 

be-knowe, 33, 36. 

beleft, 82, 39. 

be-leije, 36. 

beleue (v.), 32, 35. 

belirt, 32. 

belmakers, 7. 

belt Btid, 7. 

belyue (adv.)y 24. 

beo-heold, 36. 

beo-loah, 36. 

bemeneth, 36. 

benediction, 75. 

benefaction, 75. 

benefactor, 75. 

benefices, 72, 121. 

beneficial, 83. 

beneson, 72^ 119. 

benevolent, 83. 

benygne, 82, 123. 

berewe, 36, 39. 

besekys, 33. 

be-stad, 32. 

betaght, 32. 

be-takens, 33, 35. 

betakes, 32. 



bethoght, 32. 
betid, 32, 35. 
be-trappede, 33. 
betrat, 32. 
between, 48. 
be-twyx, 25, 27. 
beyond, 80. 
bifalle, 36. 
bifor, 28. 

bi-gnrdeles (n.), 13. 
bi-hynden, 28. 
bikenne, 35. 
bileeue (n.), 40. 
bilongeth, 35. 
biloue, 35. 
bi-loare, 35. 
bilowen, 35. 
bimolen, 35. 
bineth, 27. 
bi-nom (v.), 35, 87. 
biquashte, 35. 
biquethe, 35. 
bi-sechen, 85, 37. 
biseged, 35. 
bisett, 35. 
bishetten, 85. 
bisitten, 35. 
bislabered, 35. 
bismeres (n.), 18. 
bladsmythis, 7. 
blod-hondes, 8. 
bodword, 7. 
bodyhalt, 18. 
burdon, 122. 
burgh-men, 7. 
by, 44. 

by-flamede, 82. 
by-gat, 85, 37. 
by-glosedest, 35. 
by-heste (n.), 14, 19. 
by-houeth, 35. 
by-iapede, 35. 
bylyue (n.), 14. 
byschrewed, 35. 
bysnewed, 35. 
by-8watte, 35. 
by-traaaile, 85, 37. 
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by-tulye, 35. 
bywicched, 85. 

eadence, 65, 122. 

calentare, 75. 

calnmniator, 75. 

campain, 65, 122. 

cardinall (n.), 75. 

caremane, 8. 

camality, 75. 

castel, 122. 

cathedrall, 75. 

catheter, 75. 

cavemoiiB, 83, 124. 

cement (n. &, v.), 65, 122. 

censer, 111. 

centrifugal, 83. 

centripetal, 83. 

change (n.), 111. 

chaotic, 83, 124. 

characteristick(al), 83. 

chemise, 65, 122. 

chirityme, 65. 

chromatick, 83. 

circalatory, 83. 

circumstance, 71. 

collate, 99, 125. 

collateral, 81, 124. 

collectioD, 116. 

colplontes, 13, 18. 

comaund, (v,), 68, 89, 93, 95, 98, 

114, 125, 129. ^ 

comanndement, 67, 69, 113, 114, 

118. 
combir, 104, 122, 130. 
combranse, 76, 122. 
combrer (OF.), 130. 
comedy, 75. 

comendith, 89, 95, 125. 
comford (n.), 57, 108, 110. 
comford (v.), 85, 86, 89, 125, 129. 
comissarie, 66, 116. 
commissary, 117. 
command (v.), 89. 
commence, 104, 114. 
commend, 95. 
commendable, 95, 116. 



comment (n.), 63, 108, 113. 
commonalty, 118. 
commune (v.), 99, 125. 
companable, 79, 124. 
Company, 65, 66, 116. 
Company, 117. 
öomparable, 83. 
comparably, 83. 

compas (n.), 57, 107, 108, 110. 
compassion, 65, 117. 
compa8(t), 85, 88, 129. 
compensate, 103, 125. 
competency, 71. 
compilet, 90, 125. 
complaint, 58, 108, 111. 
complaisant, 83, 123, 124. 
complex (o^;.)) 83, 123. 
Compound (adj,)^ 83, 123. 
comprehend, 103, 125. 
compromise (n. &, v.), 71. 
comyn (v.), 89, 125. 
concelle (n.), 59, 108, 110. 
concepcion, 70, 117. 
concept, 63, 108. 
concert (n.), 63, 108, 113. 
concreto (n. &, adj,), 63, 83, 108, 

113, 123. 
concussive, 83, 123. 
condemnation, 71. 
condensation, 71. 
condescend, 103. 
condiscoun, 68, 69, 113, 117. 
condyth (n.), 59, 107, 108, 110. 
confermyt, 90, 95, 125. 
confessen, 114. 
confessioun, 69. 
confessor, 69, 71, 116. 
confesBOur, 69, 114, 115, 116. 
confirm, 90, 95. 

confiscate (adj.)^ 83, 116, 123, 124. 
confiscate (v.), 103. 
conflagration, 71. 
conform (oe^*.), 83, 123. 
conform (v.), 95. 
conformen, 88, 95, 125. 
confonnd, 90. 
confoundit, 85, 90, 93, 95, 125. 
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confuB {adj.)y 79, 82, 115, 123. 
oonfusede, 98, 125. 
confuBion, 68, 113, 115, 117. 
congeyde, 105, 125. 
Goniuracionn, 68, US, 117. 
coniured, 95, 125. 
conjoin, 99, 125. 
connse, 98, 104, 105, 106, 114, 125, 

129. 
conqaerid, 86, 125. 
consayait, 85, 90, 95, 125. 
conscience (F.), 17. 
conseilleth, 88, 89, 93, 125. 
consent (v.), 99, 125. 
consenteth, 95, 99, 125. 
consequence, 71. 
conseruatonrs, 65, 114, 118. 
conservation, 71, 118. 
conservator, 71. 
conseryen, 114. 
consider, 102, 125. 
consideration, 118. 
conslstorie, 66, 115, 116. 
consistory, 117. 
consolatory, 88. 
conspire, 95, 125. 
constable, 72, 120. 
constellacion, 70, 118, 117. 
constellated, 103, 125. 
conster, 95. 

constreyne, 95, 125. 
construe, 95, 98, 125, 129. 
consnetude, 72. 
consult (n.), 63, 108, 113. 
consummate, 88, 123. 
consume, 90. 
consamet, 90, 98, 125. 
contek (n.), 59, 107, 108, 110. 
contemplacion, 70, 117. 
contemplate, 103. 
contenaunce, 66, 116. 
contentions, 117. 
conterfeteth, 101, 125. 
conterroller, 67, 114. 
contigaoas, 83. 
continaator, 72. 
contoor, 63, 108, 113. 



contract (n.), 68, 108, 113. 

contract (v.), 99, 125. 

contrary, 80, 128. 

contrary, 83, 116, 124. 

contrast (n.), 68, 108, 113. 

contreeaede, 95, 125. 

contreplede, 106, 125. 

contricion, 70, 117. 

contrite, 83, 123. 

contriye, 95, 96. 

controlen, 114. 

contynu (v.), 102, 125. 

contynually, 78. 

connaye, 93, 125. 

conuerted, 96, 125. 

conventicle, 71, 72, 118. 

conyerse (n.), 63. 

conversely, 84. 

convert (v.), 96. 

conwayance, 116. 

conysaunce, 66, 116. 

CO -Operation, 71. 

cope-borde, 9. 

corage, 64. 

corageouB, 79, 124. 

corectoures, 70, 98, 114, 115, 116. 

coriander, 75. 

coroner, 180. 

coronyd, 104, 130. 

corrette (t?.), 98, 114, 125, 129. 

corridor, 75. 

corrosiye, 88, 116, 123, 124. 

cormpt (adj.)j 68, 115. 

corupcionn, 68, 70, 113, 115, 117. 

cosmeticks, 75. 

coneite, 99, 130. 

couenable, 78, 124. 

couenant, 65; 66, 115, 116. 

couetouB, 78. 

counge, 59. 

counter-mand, 108, 125. 

coontersign (v.), 125. 

conntresegge, 107, 125. 

couytise, 77, 120. 

coveitier (OF.), 130. 

crayat, 65, 122. 

crosse-dayes, 9. 
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orown (r.), 114. 
OTOwner, 130. 
crunen, 104, 130. 
carfttonr, 74, 119. 
cuTtesI^, 60, 134. 

dampn&cioan, 74, 130. 

day-Hterre, 13. 

dMth-throe, IB. 

debonare, 83. 

deeamp, 99, 126. 

decampiuBnt, 71, 116. 

deceit 63. 

deoeyte, 62, 108, 110, 112. 

declare, 90. 

decUiet, 85, 89, 90, 126. 

decoratoT, Tl. 

dede iirawe, 9, 18. 

dedicator, 71. 

dedicBtoiy, 64. 

deef) bed, 9. 

defadlde, 105, 126. 

defamed, 68, 135. 

defaate, 58, 69, 60, 108, 111. 

defective, 83. 

defenoe, 58, t«S, 111, 112. 

defence, 58. 

defende, 88, 96, 112, 126, 129. 

defensoiy, 83. 

defonlede, 104, 106, 12S. 

defyed, 88, 126. 

degräde, 104. 

degrated, 104. 

degte, 58, 59, 108. 

degiee, 68. 

deleberacion, 68, 113, 117. 

delfc.table, liC. 

delited, 85, 90, 9«, 112, 136. 

delltea (n), 58, 60, 108, 110, 112. 

deliuer(v.), 90, 100, 101, IU2, 114, 

126. 
delyoeraoB, 66, 113, 114. 
dQmeiij't 85, 66, 126. 
demunstratiou, 71. 
denomlnator 72. 
deuyet, 86. 
depart, 06, 



departable, 62, 124. 

departe, 88, 96, 126. 

depertld, 85. 

depose, 96, 125. 

deprane, 88, 136. 

depreoatoiy, 118. 

derftyne, 04, 126. 

desanove, 102, 136. 

deBoharget, S6, 126. 

deaett <n.), 62, 106, 110. 

deaert (n.), 63, 113. 

deaetve, 96. 

deBeneraanee, TB, 121. 

desire («.), 91. 

deap^ («.), 96. 

despeir (u.). 96, 112, 126, 129. 

deaperaclon, 70, 117. 

desperate(ly), 83, 84, 123. 

despyBere, 66, 114. 

deBteyaid, 66, 125. 

deBtil, 99, 126. 

destyoe (n.), 65, 66, 115, 116. 

deBDltot7, 63, 64, 124. 

deter, 99, 130. 

determynet, 10t, 126. 

det«Blable, 1J6. 

de&imeDtal, 83. 

dener, 64. 

denine (v-), 100. 

denocionn, 68, li:i, 115, 117. 

denorande, 03, 125. 

deaotly, 79, 133. 

deuydyt, 90, 96, 125. 

deuyne {aäj.), 78, 123. 

deuyB(e} (c), 91, 93, 96. 

denyse (n.), 61, 63, 108, 110, 113. 

defice, 113. 

deyinonrB, 73, 119. 

devoir, 66, 122. 

devont, 116. 

devoDt, 68. 

diadeeme, 75. 

dlamawadla, 73, 119. 

diapasoD, 71. 

diatribe, 72. 

dletarie, 75. 

diffeient, 116. 
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dilitable, 79, 124. 

diphthong, 65. 

disabuse, 103. 

disadvantage, 71. 

disalowed, 102, 126. 

disaster, 72, 118. 

disasentCt;.), 107,126. 

discendis, 93, 125. 

discipline (v.), 126. 

discomfeytnre, 66. 

disconfit, 102, 126, 129. 

discontinew, 103, 126. 

discord, 63. 

discoueres, 101. 

disconeronrs, 66, 114. 

disconnt (n.), 63, 113. 

discoveren, 114. 

discrecioun, 68, 71, 113, 115, 117. 

discrete, 78, 115, 123. 

discrine, 106, 126. 

disease, 58, 63. 

disfignrt, 101. 

dishonest, 68. 

dishonesty, 68. 

dishonoure, 71. 

disiimctiae, 83. 

diskomfiture, 115. 

dislocate, 126. 

dispense, 58, 109, 129. 

dispiset, 85, 88, 98, 114, 126. 

dispit, 58, 59, 60, 108, 110, 111. 

dispit(i)ous(ly), 79, 123. 

displese, 98, 126. 

disport (v.), 129. 

disport (w.), 111. 

disputable, 96. 

disputyng, 96, 126, 129. 

dissait, 61, 108, 110, 112. 

dissaine, 85, 9], 98, 112, 126. 

disseese, 61, 109. 

disseruyt, 85, 88, 91, 96, 99, 126. 

disseuere, 101. 

diBsipate, 126. 

dissire(w.), 61, 107, 108, 110, 112. 

dissire (v.), 91, 98, 112, 125. 

dissmembrit, 101. 

distance (v.), 126. 



distinct, 58. 

distitnr, 106, 125. 

distract (o^/.), 80, 123. 

distracte, (v.), 85, 126. 

distroy, 85, 96, 126, 129. 

diners, 21, 80, 123. 

diuest, 99. 

dininite, 74, 120. 

diuislble, 83. 

divaD, 65, 122. 

divide, 90. 

dlvine (adj.), 78, 82. 

dogge-Bone, 21. 

domeB-man, 21. 

dore-nayl, 13. 

dore-tre, 13. 

doQn, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 53, 54. 

dnle-coteB, 9. 

dyBhonour, 68. 

dyspayre (n.), 61, 108, 112. 

dyspens, 76, 109. 

dyssiruB, 78, 123. 

ecphasiB, 72. 

edefyen, 99, 130. 

Mifier (F.), 730. 

edacate, 127. 

edwite, 42. 

efficacy, 118. 

eftsones, 7, 16, 19. 

eije-Biht, 13. 

elementes, 72, 119. 

elenene, 16, 19. 

eleyate, 127. 

eleyator, 72. 

elevator, 72. 

emanant, 84, 123. 

emanate, 127. 

embaBsage, 75. t 

embaBBy, 75. 

embaumed, 88. 

emblem (v.), 99. 

emforth, 31. 

emigrant, 72. 

emigrate, 103, 127. 

empereBBe, 66, 116. 

emperour, 65, 66, 113, 115, 116. 
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empirick, 72. 

emprize, 113. 

empyreal, 84. 

empyrean, 84, 124. 

emnlator, 75. 

enabit, 101. 

enamelede, 101. 

enblaunched, 106. 

enbnschede, 105. 

enbuBchement, 77, 120. 

enbraces, 86. 

enchaunte, 88, 114. 

enchanntment, 65, 114. 

encline, 85, 86. 

enclosede, 86. 

encombre, 96, 97, 101, 126. 

enoonters (v.), 101. 

encorownmentes, 77. 

encroche, 86. 

endauntede, 106. 

endente, 86. 

endittede, 86, 88, 89, 96,97, 126. 

endordide, 105. 

endnre, 85. 

enervate, 127. 

enfeblesches, 86. 

enfecte (v.), 85. 

enflnreschit, 105. 

enforce, 86. 

enforme, 85, 88. 

engenderde, 101. 

engine, 63, 109, 113. 

enginer, 116. 

engreynen, 88. 

engyned, 106. 

engyste, 105. 

enioynit, 85, 86, 88. 

ennnyed, 88. 

eopaire, 85. 

enpoysone, 105. 

enpugnede, 88. 

eoquestes (n.), 62, 109, Uf. 

ensample, 77, 111, 120 

ensege, 105. 

enserches, 105. 

enspireth, 88. 

ensure, 87, 88. 



enteilte (n.), 58, 60, 109, 110. 

enteres, 87, 89, 127. 

enterlace, 103, 127. 

entermeten, 107, 127. 

enthrall, 99. 

entraile, 113. 

entyce, 93, 96, 97, 126. 

entyreliche, 82. 

ennenymes, 103. 

ennerounde, 101. 

ennyouB, 81, 123. 

envye, 81. 

epexegesis, 72. 

epicurize, 103. 

epistil, 71. 

equery, 75. 

equipoise (n.), 75. 

equite (n.), 72, 119. 

eradicate, 103, 127. 

erchebischopes, 15. 

erchedekenes, 15. 

erect (v.), 99. 

ermite, 64. 

errannt, 82, 123. 

eschape, 87, 127. 

eschaunge (n.), 58, 109, 111, 112. 

eschaunges (v.), 88, 112, 127. 

espirit, 77. 

esscheker, 67, 116. 

estate, 60, 108. 

esteward, 14. 

etymological, 83. 

euangelist, 73, 121. 

euene-cristene, 16, 19. 

euensange, 9, 15, 18. 

euensangtyme, 7. 

euermore, 31. 

enidence (n.), 71. 

euydences (n.), 66, 71, 115, 116. 

6vang61iste (F.), 119. 

everyway, 22. 

examynt, 101. 

excavate, 103, 127. 

excellent, 80, 123. 

except (v.), 96. 

excepte (v.), 96, 97, 127. 

exchewe, 85, 87, 127. 
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exculpate, 127. 
excasable, 83. 
excuse (n.), 58. 
excusit, 86, 96, 97, 127. 
executours, 66, 118. 
executrice, 118. 
exegesis, 72. 
exemplary, 84, 124. 
exile (n.), 63, 109, 118. 
exorable, 83. 

experyment, 66, 70, 118. 
expletive, 84. 
explicator, 72. 
explorator, 72. 
exponnen, 88, 127. 
exterminator, 72. 
extirpatör, 72. 
eyelid, 18. 
eye-liddes, 9, 18. 

faa-mene, 9. 
fallacions, 83, 123. 
falsifiable, 84, 124. 
fantasi, 72, 120. 
fante, 111. 
lealty, 75, 76. 
fecund, 84, 123. 
feie, 21. 
felicite, 74, 120. 
f6Ucit6 (F.), 119. 
fenel-seed, 13. 
fenestres, 77, 119. 
fense (w.) 58, 111. 
ferment (n.), 65, 122. 
ferthing-worth, 13. 
feste-dayes, 18. 
ffeueryere, 72, 119. 
ffor-weyned, 39. 
ffore-maglede, 33. 
fllosofers, 78, 121. 
folye, 122. 
forbare (v.), 35, 37. 
forbede (v.), 32, 33, 35, 89. 
forbere (t?.), 83, 37. 
forbete (v.), 85. 
forbid, 83. 
forbiteth, 35. 



for-bled, 32. 
forbode (n.), 14, 19. 
for-brende, 87. 
for-brittenede, 83. 
forchipe, 9. 
fordo, 35. 
fore-brustene, 38. 
forecast (v.), 46. 
fore-gyffe, 33,36,38. 
foreiudge, 46. 
forelytenede, 33. 
fore-slenis, 14. 
forestayne, 9. 
fore-tolde, 45. 
foretoppe, 9. 
forgoere, 45. 
for^ifnesse, 39. 
for-glatten, 85. 
for-justede, 82, 33. 
fornicator, 75. 
for-pyned, 35. 
forraye (v.), 99, 130. 
forreours, 77, 114. 
forrer (OF.), 130. 
foTsake, 33. 

forsakes, 32, 33, 35, 38. 
for-s-ees, 44. 
for-sette, 33. 
forshape, 32, 35. 
forsleatJied, 36. 
forsothe, 28. 
forstalleth, 45. 
forsteTne, 10, 19. 
for-swore, 36. 
fortethe, 9. 

forth, ffurth, 31, 44—49, 51 
for-thinkes, 32. 
forth-with, 31. 
for-trodyne, 83. 
for-walked, 36. 
forwandred, 86. 
forward (n.), 7, 14. 
forward (adv.), 14, 107. 
forweny, 86. 
forwise {adj,)y 7, 107. 
for-wroght, 82. 
for-yeten, 32, 36, 37. 
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fote-mene, 9. 
fraternite, 74, 120. 
frowarde, 10, 
iyaiclAü, 74, 120. 

raU&nt, 83, 123. 
ganiisoii (F.), 119. 
girnlsone, 72, 119. 
gesont, 122. 
gener&cionD, 74, 121. 
geotille, 81, 123. 
geaticnlate, 104. 
gleo-moD, 18. 
glotonn, 123. 
goldamjthes, T. 
gondoleer, 75. 
gramarienes, 74, 120. 
greet (a^.), 21. 

habitnate, 104. 
bannde-brede, 9. 
hanaemane, 9. 
harmonlsts, 75. 
heed-dere, 17. 
benchiuan, S. 
hern« pane, 7, 9. 
HeepcriaD, ^4. 
hexagoaallf , 84. 
Ustorie, 76. 
bomage, 122. 
bonorable, 84. 
bonOT&iy, 81. 
boDonr, 122. 
boTTor, 122. 
borae-fet, 7. 
bnmiditie, 76. 
byteua, 75. 
bydropbobia, 75. 
bfpocrit^ '2. 
fgnomiiif, 75. 
UluBtrate, 126. 
imbecile, S4, 123, 124. 
imbfcility, 72. 
Imitate, 126. 
Imitator, 76. 

immesarablea, 82, 124. 
Immigiat«, 126. 



bnmolate, 126. 
Immortalltr, 71, 72. 
Imparflt, 82, 123. 
Impetas, 72. 
ImpUcat«, 126. 
in, 49, 51, 52. 
InaooeBBlble, 84. 
inapplicatioD, 73, 116. 
incensei, 111. 
Incenaory, 12, 118. 
InoldeDoe, 72. 
incloaede, 85. 
in-oome, 10, 19. 
iucompatible, 83, 
Incnloate, 126. 
iD-departable, 81. 
indispn table, DK. 
Indit^Dg, 66, 114. 
indlnisible, 83. 
indnlgen, 114. 
Indnlgence, 116. 
Indalgencea, 70, 114, 116. 
Indorate, 83, 123. 
kdoBtr;, 73. 
Indyten, 114. 
bescDB&ble, 83, 96. 
infamoua, S4, 23. 
infuilate (o^.), 84. 
in-gofDge, 46. 
Ingiat, 82, 133. 
iDgrate, 83, 84, 123. 
ingresa, 63, 109, 113. 
iDJnrlooB, 69. 
injarje, 69, 116. 
iDDOcenoe, 71, 116. 
Innocent, 79, 123. 
innovator, 72. 
iDDomerable, S3. 
inpaclent, 82, 123. 
Inposslble, 82, 134. 
inBigaificancy, 72. 
uupiaaate, 126. 
inaügator, 72. 
intercalary, g4. 
interest (v.), 127. 
Interpolate, 103, 127. 
inteipolatoi, 73. 
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iüterrogate, 127. 
interview (v.), 127. 
intil, 23, 24, 26. 
into, 28, 24, 26. 
iüto, 23. 

invalid (w.), 71, 72. 
invoice, 68, 109, 113. 
inwit, 17, 19. 
inwones, 44. 
irrefragable, 83. 
irrefragably, 83. 
irreprehensible, 83. 
irreprehensibly, 83. 
irrespectively, 83. 
irrevocable, 83, 84. 
irrevoeably, 83. 
isosceles, 84. 
issue (w.), 60, 109, 110. 

jejune, 84, 123. 
jovial, 84, 124. 
jucund, 84, 123. 
juvenile, 84, 124. 

ketelle-hattes, 9. 
kynnesmen, 20. 

laborant, 84, 124. 
lamentacion, 73, 75, 121. . 
lefs-ales, levesel, 7. 
legate, 65. 
legatee, 75. 
legislative, 84. 
lente-seed, 13. 
leuetenannte, 73, 74, 120. 
libertine, 75. 
libratory, 84. 
lik-seed, 13. 
limpidity, 75. 
locomotive (o^/.), 83. 
logomachy, 75. 
londe-biggere, 13. 
long, 21. 
lotophagi, 75. 
lone-dayes, 13. 
lyf-holynesse, 13. 
lykewise, 21. 



lynne-seed, 13. 
lyuyatan, 73, 120. 

machination, 75. 
magister, 75. 
maintain, 99, 130. 
mal-ese, 76, 120. 
manere, 122. 
mania, 75. 
mankind, 14, 19. 
man-kynde, 14, 19. 
mannre (n.), 65, 122. 
marchioness, 75. 
mannoset, 75. 
marquetry, 75. 
marroqnin, 75. 
marynerse, 72, 74, 120. 
masoneries, 122. 
matronal, 84, 124. 
matore, 83, 123. 
matutinal, 84. 

mayntenaance, 73, 121. 
mediator, 75. 
meeltyme, 13. 
memoirs, 75. 
memorative, 83. 
mernail (n.), 64. 
mernailles (v.), 99, 130. 
mernailons, 79, 123. 
merval, 130. 
mervel, 130. 
merveille (n. OF.), 130. 
meschaunce (n.), 59, 108. 
metalorgist, 75. 
metallorgy, 75. 
metempsychosis, 72. 
meteors, 75. 

meynprise (n.), 76, 120. 
meynprise (v.), 106, 131. 
meyntene, 99, 100, 130, 131. 
meyntenour, 74, 75, 119. 
mirro(u)r, 65, 122. 
misbeliene, 54. 
mis-beode, 55. 
mischance (n. iSt, v.), 58. 
mischefe, 57, 59, 108. 
mischiefe, 58. 
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mischieyouB, 84, 123. 
miscondnct (n.), 8. 
misconstrae, 103. 
misdede, 15. 
misdeede, 8, 20. 
misdoo, 54. 
misemploy, 103. 
mishap, 8. 
mishappe, 20. 
misrewle (n.), 8. 
misrewle (n.), 20. 
mistake (n.), 8. 
mitigacion, 74, 121. 
-moderator, 75. 
modificable, 83. 
moleste(ed), 100. 
mony, 21. 
moot-halle, 13. 
morne-while, 9. 
mulle-stones, 13. 
mnltiplloand, 75. 
mnndane, 84, 123. 
mys-channce, 58. 
mys-dede, 17. 
mysdon, 54. 
myse-bide, 54. 
myserule, 17. 
mys-hap, 15. 
myshappene, 54. 
myskaries, 54. 
mys lyket, 54, 55. 
myspende, 55. 
mys-proud, 15. 
mys-reuletli, 54. 
mysseide, 54. 
mysshapon, 54. 
mys-wonne, 55. 
mythologist, 75. 

neck-bane, 9, 18. 
neke-bone, 9, 18. 
nicromancer, 75. 
nightwacche, 7, 18. 
nightwatch, 19. 
nobilte, 73, 120. 
noanpowere, 77. 
noway, 22. 



obdurate, 116. 
obedyence, 71, 118. 
obey 85, 127. 
obsemance, 71. 
observant, 116. 
occidente, 66, 113, 116. 
occupiet, 100, 101, 127, 128. 
occupy, 127. 
old, 21. 
oligarchy, 75. 
of, 50, 52. 

offence, 58, 109, HO, 112. 
offendit, 85, 112, 127. 
offer (v.), 127. 
Offices, 64. 
officiales, 79, 124. 
oflaian (OE.)j 127. 
of-sente, 42. 
on, 44, 50, 52. 
on allwise, 21. 
Operator, 75. 
opiniatiyeness, 75. 
Opponent, 72, 118. 
opportune, 116. 
oppresse, 85, 127. 
ordainet, 100, 130. 
ordinannce, 72, 120. 
orfrayes, 76, 122. 
orientales, 82, 124. 
orisouns, 73, 119. 
orrible, 80, 123. 
other, 21. 
other-gates, 21. 
otherweys, 21. 
other-while, 21. 
otherwhyle, 21. 
otherwyse, 21. 
ouercam, 42. 
oner-cark, 42. 
oueroast, 41. 
ouer-charggede, 41. 
oner-closeth, 42. 
ouerdon, 42. 
ouerdrogh, 41. 
ouerdryve, 41. 
ouere-layde, 42. 
ouere-loked, 43. 



oaere-lunge, 31. 
auer(e)-reolie, uaeirtght, 41, 

42. 
onere-wacclie, 4S. 
oner-falleoe, 41. 
onergrowen, oaere-grewe, 41, 

43. 
oner-gylte, 41. 
onei-hande, 10. 
ouer-keate, 41. 
ouer-lep, 42. 
oaerlfnge, 10. 
oner-tnaistrieth, 42. 
ouer-plente, 16. 
onerpnt, 41. 
oner-redyne, 41. 
ODer-ronSe, 41. 
ouei-se, 42. 
unerset, 41. 
oner-skippera, 43. 
ouer-sopede, 42. 
oaer-Bpradde, 42. 
oner-HWf Dgene, 42. 
ouer-take, 42. 
uner-tilte, 42. 
onert(o)uiDe,41, 42. 
onerwalt, 41. 
oner-whelme, 43. 
ODt(e}, 46, 48, 50, 52, 53. 
oQtlawe (ff.), 46. 
outlawbit, 44. 
ont-ryders, 46. 
ovarcome, 4J. 
OTertoie, 75. 
owte-ilea, 10. 
owte Uodes, 10,19. 
owte-mowQtes, li>. 

pak-neelde, IS. 
palays, 122. 
Palindrome, 76. 
pallsBade, 75. 
palliative, 83. 
pantomime, 76. 
paramoni, 71. 
parathesis, 71. 
paiaoentoTe, 82,124. 



parceit, T6. 
parent, 65, 122. 
paiinterlinarie, 78. 
patTonal, 84, 124. 
patroDize, 04. 
paui yun 73, 74, 120. 
peculator, 75. 
pel6 (OF.), 111. 
peny-ale, 13. 
peradventnre, S3. 
peroelve, 91. 
percolate, 127. 
peregiinate, 103. 
perennial, 83. 
perfectioo, 117. 
perfurm, 91. 

perfonrme, 91, 97, 121. 
perfnme (n.), 63, 113. 
permntacion, TO, 117. 
permate, 97, 127. 
persault, 91, 94, 9S, 127. 
peraecncion, 70, 117. 
peTseaeranee, 71. 
penerere, US. 
peraineraauce, 68, 118. 
perspectine, 83. 
pernersede, 94, 127. 
Phllistdiiea, 75. 
philosofye, 74. 
phlegmatick, 84, 124. 
plontir, 116. 
pitee, 122. 
plaoard, 65, 122. 
plaint («.), III. 
plebeiana, 116. 
plomtrea, 13. 
podyng-ale, 13. 
pollute, 100. 
polygrapliy, 76. 
polyhtetoT, 76, 
polymathy, 75. 
pootifioe, 76. 
portend, 99. 
portent, 63, 109, 113. 
poBBessIooe, 74, 75, 120. 
potestate, 72, 119. 
pourtr^ct, 113. 
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po(u)rtray, 94, 99, 127. 

precedent (n.), 72. 

precinct, 68, 109, 113. 

predicate (v.), 127. 

preferment, 71, 115, 116. 

prelates, 57, 107, 109, 110. 

prentice, 111. 

presage (n.), 68, 109, 113. 

presbytery, 75. 

prescience, 116. 

presens, 57. 

present (n.), 60, 109, 110. 

present (adj.^ 79, 123. 

present (v.), 91, 94, 97, 127, 129. 

present (v.), 91. 

presume, 97, 114, 127. 

presumpcoun, 68, 70, 113, 114, 

117. 
presumptius, 78. 
presumptuoQsly, 79. 
pretence, 63, 109, 113. 
principalitie, 76. 
prismoid, 65, 122. 
priour, 67, 115. 
probabillsm, 75. 
probabilists, 75. 
processione, 69, 117. 
procreate, 127. 
proctor, 67. 
procuracy, 71. 
procorator, 72. 
procuratour, 67, 114, 118. 
procure, 91, 114, 127, 129. 
proctire, 91. 
procntour, 67. 
prodnce (n.), 68, 109, 113. 
profers (v.), 87, 127, 129. 
profess, 94. 

professide, 94, 114, 127. 
profession, 70, 114, 117. 
profitable, 80, 81, 82, 124. 
profound(ly), 88, 123. 
profyre (w.), 59, 109. 
prognosis, 72, 118. 
prognosticate, 108, 127. 
prolocntor, 72. 
prologe, 57, 107, 109. 



prolong, 99, 127. 

promontory, 71. 

pronoancid, 98, 127. 

prophetes, 62, 109, HO. 

prosecutor, 71. 

prosperitie, 71. 

Protestant, 83, 128. 

protteccione, 69, 117. 

prouincials, 82, 124. 

pronisours, 71, 115, 116. 

provost, 63, 113. 

provostry, 72. 

pursew, 92, 94, 97, 127. 

pursne, 92. 

parsuet (n.), 61, 109. 

pnrsuit, 61, 92. 

purtrayede, 94, 97, 127. 

puruay, 92, 94, 97, 114, 127. 

purveyor, 92, 116. 

puryiaance, 68, 69, 92, 114, 116. 

quatemery, 83. 
queste, 111. 
qointessence, 75. 

rally (v.), 87, 97. 
rapacioos, 83, 128. 
ransom (v.), 128. 
rannsone (n.), 59, 109, 110. 
rannsonnd, 87, 128, 129. 
rebawde, 64. 
rebawdous, 79, 123. 
rebuke (v.), 94, 97, 98, 128. 
receit, 63. 
receive, 92, 98. 
receyuit, 92, 94, 97, 128. 
recitatiye, 83. 
reclayme, 89, 128. 
reclased, 105, 128. 
recognise, 103, 128. 
recoin, 99. 

recomendeth, 103, 128. 
recommend, 103, 128. 
reconcüe, 102, 103, 128. 
recondite, 83, 84, 123, 124. 
reconforted, 103, 128. 
record (w.), 58, 63, 109, 113. 
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recorde (w.), 60, 109, 110. 
recorded, 97, 128. 
recorder, 97. 
reconnseld, 102, 128. 
recover, 102. 
recrayed, 105, 128. 
recreaunt, 81, 82, 123. 
recusants, 72. 
redolent, 88, 123. 
redoundet, 86. 
redresse (n.), 58, 109, 110. 
reffourmed, 9S, 128. 
reflex {adj, dt, n.), 84, 123. 
refractory, 83. 
refresshe, 86. 
refuse (v.), 97, 128. 
refuse (v.), 97. 
refut, 86. 

regratour, 78, 119. 
rehearse, 94. 

reherse, 89, 94, 97, 98, 128. 
rehetede, 104, 128. 
reioyse, 97, 128. 
rekeuered, 101, 128. 
relacion, 70, 117. 
relatif, 79. 
relaxation, 71. 
relayes (v.), 105, 128. 
reles (n.), 62, 109, 110. 
releshe, 92, 128. 
releue, 97, 128. 
religioD, 70. 

relikes, 57, 59, 107, 109, 110. 
relish (v.), 128. 
relyed, 87, 97, 128. 
relygeouB, 79. 
remedie, 116. 
remediless, 84, 124. 
remedy (n. dt. v.), 124. 
remembirde, 102, 114, 128. 
remembraunce, 70, 114, 116. 
remenannt, 59, 109, 110. 
remeve, 92, 94, 98, 128. 
remission, 70, 117. 
remove, 92. 
renayede, 105. 
render, 128. 
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renegade, 72. 

reneye, 105, 128. 

renonse, 93. 

reno(Q)n(e), 62, 109, 110. 

renownde, 79. 

repast (n.), 62, 109, 110. 

rependez, 105, 128. 

repent, 94, 97, 114, 128. 

repentance, 69, 115. 

repentaunse, 68, 69, 70, 113, 114, 

116. 
repentannt, 68, 114. 
reperiory, 72. 
repreff, 68, 109, 110. 
reprehend, 103, 128. 
repreuet, 86, 88, 98, 128. 
reprobate, 71. 
reprofe, 58, 109. 
repugnet, 104, 106, 128. 
reqnit, 94, 128. 
resceyte (n.), 68, 109, 110. 
rescow (v.), 86, 87, 128, 129. 
rescowe (n.), 59, 109, HO. 
rescue (t?.), 128. 
residu (OF.), 116. 
residae, 66, 116. 
resolyend, 72. 
resort (v.), 86, 128. 
resoun, 122. 
ressort (n.), 63. 
restitucioiin, 70, 117. 
restore, 86, 93, 128. 
restreynede, 94, 128. 
retain, 93. 
retaynit, 93, 128. 
retenaunce, 78, 120. 
retenaz, 66. 
reticence, 72. 
retinue, 71, 72. 
retonrnes (v.), 94, 138. 
retrograde, 83, 123. 
retum (v.), 94. 
reaenge (v.\ 95, 128, 129. 
reuerenced, 101, 128. 
reuerssede, 95, 128. 
reuertede, 95, 128, 
reaeste, 105, 128. 
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revenge (n.), 58. 
revenu(e), 71, 72. 
reyocable(ness), 83, 84. 
reward (n.), 61, 62, 109, 110. 
reward (v.), 93. 
rewardet, 93, 97, 128. 
reyne-bowe, 17. 
rhumatick, 83, 124. 
ridicule, 83, 128. 
romance) 64. 
romance, 65, 122. 
royalness, 75. 
rngge-bones, 13. 

sacramen, 72, 119. 
Salamander, 75. 
saluacion, 74, 120. 
saluer (F.), 130. 
Salus (n.), 130. 
salut (n. OF.), 130. 
salut (v.), 100, 180. 
salatation, 75. 
sande, 20. 
sapphire, 65, 122. 
satellite, 75. 

satisfaccion, 73, 74, 121. 
satisfaction (F.), 119. 
satisfactory, 73, 83. 
satnmine, 84, 124. 
satyrist, 75. 
saumple, 111. 
schaft-monde, 9. 
s(c)hip(pe)men(e), 9, 13, 
sehirreues, 9. 
schismatick, 84, 124. 
schynbawde, 9. 
secure (adj,), 81. 
sekadrisses, 77. 
sekere, 81, 82, 123. 
selcouth(e), 16, 14. 
semblable, 82, 128. 
sepulchre, 75, 116. 
sepulture, 72, 120. 
sepulture, 75. 
sepulture (F.), 119. 
Sequester, 104. 
servile, 84, 123. 



sicor (OE.), 81. 
sicher (Mod. HG.), 81. 
sihhur (OHG,), 81. 
sinister, 116. 
skomfitoure, 66, 118. 
skoute-wacche, 7. 
smal, 21. 
soche wise, 21. 
soiorne (v.), 86, 87, 129. 
solace (n.), 64. 
solemply, 79. 
solempne, 79, 128. 
solem(p)nite(e), 73, 74, 120. 
solstacion, 77, 120. 
somer-tyme, 13. 
somewhile, 21. 
sopertyme, 7. 
soundismen, 20, 21. 
spelonkes, 76, 122. 
spense, 58. 
spheroid, 65, 122. 
Spiritual, 83. 
splenetick, 83, 12f4. 
Sport, 111. 
spycerye, 77, 120. 
State, 111. 
stigmatick, 83, 124. 
stimulator, 75. 

snbaltem(s), 83, 84, 123, 124. 
subarbe, 59, 62, 107, 109. 
subiectes (w.), 57, 109, 110. 
subordinate (v.), 108. 
success, 69. 
sticcessor, 69, 116. 
successoures, 69, 116. 
suffices, 93, 98. 
suggesten, 114. 
Suggestion, 70, 114, 117. 
sum tyme, 21. 
sum wise^ 21. 
supematurall, 88. 
snperstition, 117. 
suppletory, 84. 
suppliant, 72. 
suppose, 93. 
suppose, 93. 
supprioure, 67, 115. 
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supprisede, 95. 
surcott, 59, 107, 109. 
surface, 68. 
surfet (n.), 60, 109. 
surveyCn.), 63, 109, 113. 
suspecion, 70, 117. 
snstayn, 95. 
sustinannoe, 71. 
syde-borde, 13. 
syde-table, 13. 
syllepsis, 72. 

tabernaele, 72, 120. 
tempestive(ly), 84, 124. 
temporize, 104. 
teologye, 74, 121. 
therefore, 22, 23. 
perfore, 22. 
thermometer, 75. 
to-bolle, 36. 
to-broke, 36. 
to-cleef, to-cleue, 36, 38. 
to-comen, 45. 
to-dryue, 36. 
to-fore, 27. 
to-grynt, 36. 
to-logged, 36. 
topögrapher, 75. 
toppe-castelles, 9. 
to-qnashte, 36. 
to-rende, 36. 
to-reueth, 36. 
to-rascheez, 33. 
to-stonayede, 33. 
tourment (n.), 64. 
toarmentez (t?.), 100, 130. 
to-wrythes, 33. 
tragedy, 75. 
translated, 86, 128. 
transnersed, 105. 
transverse (o^/.)) 83, 84, 123. 
trapezoid, 75. 
trefoil, 65, 122. 
tresour, 122. 
trespas (n.), 60, 109. 
trespas (n.), 113. 
trespassed, 88, 89, 128. 



triangle, 75. 
tripartite, 84, 124. 
triphthong, 65, 122. 
tnrmentonrs, 75, 119. 
turmoil, 65, 122. 
typographer, 75. 

nnamiable, 84. 
nnbelief, 8. 
nnconth, 10, 20. 
nnderfonges, 41, 42,43. 
unfaire, 11. 
unprepossess'd, 84. 
unto, 23. 
nnstithe, 8. 
up(p)on, 24, 26. 
npon, 23, 24, 26. 

yacate, 100. 

variegate, 104. 

vavasory, 84. 

vescounte, 64. 

victorie, 116. 

yillanie, 75. 

vindicator, 75. 

violable, 84. 

virginite, 74, 120. 

vmbeclappes, 42. 

vmbegrippede, 42. 

vmbelappez, 42. 

vnbest, 8, 20. 

vnblythely, 11. 

vnbokelede, 38. 

vnbrydilles, 34. 

vnbuxome, 15. 

vnbynde, 38. 

vnchargeth, 38. 

vn-clede, 34. 

vnclene, 8. 

vncomely, 15. 

vncouerde, 34. 

ynconthe, 10, 20. 

vneristene, 15. 

vnder-fonge, 42, 43. 

yndernome, vndernymeth, 42. 

vnder-pijte, 42. 

vnder-shored, 43. 
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